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PHYSICIAN AND PUPILS IN A FOURTH-CENTURY PAINTING 


GEORGE W. CORNER 


Historian, The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 


(Read November 16, 1956) 


Eary in 1956 the Italian newspapers reported 
the discovery of a previously unknown catacomb 
at Rome.’ Workmen, driving piles for the erec- 
tion of a new apartment house on the Via Latina, 
accidentally broke into the underground chamber 
of a catacomb consisting of about a dozen rooms. 
This was the burial place of a Christian community 
of the second half of the fourth century a.p. The 
discovery was made known to the Vatican and 
the chambers were carefully investigated by Father 
Antonio Ferrua, S.J., Secretary of the Pontifical 
Commission of Sacred Archeology.’ 

The most remarkable feature of the newly dis- 
covered catacomb is that it is decorated with a 
large number of paintings of such size and variety 
that, as Father Ferrua has said, when he first saw 
them he felt as if he had entered a gallery of fourth- 
century art. There is nothing like it for quantity 
or quality in any early Christian cemetery. Most 
of the pictures are of Old Testament scenes. There 
are not so many from the New Testament. Some 
represent scenes from pagan mythology; others, 
from civil life of the time. 

Among the paintings in this remarkable collec- 
tion of early Christian art there is one of special 
This 
picture, about two-thirds life size, ostensibly repre 
sents a physician presiding over a demonstration 
before an audience of doctors or students. 


interest to historians of medicine (fig. 1). 


If such 
an interpretation is correct, it 1s by far the earliest 
known illustration of 
Doubts have 


medical class teaching. 
expressed, however, as_ to 
whether it is a medical scene at all. The first im- 
pression of many persons on seeing photographs of 
the picture is that it represents Christ and his 


disciples at the scene of a miracle, such for in 


been 


stance, as the raising of Lazarus. 

There are several points against any such in 
terpretation. The subject on the ground has an 

1 L’Osservatore Romano, April 6, 1956. 

2 Ferrua, A., Un nuova catacomba cristiana sulla Via 
Latina, La Civilta Catolica 2: 118-131, Rome, 1956. See, 
for a briefer account, The New York Times, November 7, 
1956, p. 23. The picture discussed in the present paper 
was reproduced, with a brief note, in Jour. Hist. Med. and 
Allied Sci. 11: 354, July, 1956. 


evident wound or incision of the abdomen. The 
central figure wears no halo as do representations 
of Christ in some of the other pictures, and there 
are more than twelve disciples around him—thir 
teen to eighteen according to the way one inter- 
prets the round areas in the back rows that appear 
to be heads. 


Father Ferrua informed the author, 
moreover, that there are two pictures in the cata- 


comb depicting the raising of Lazarus, both of 
which are quite different in composition from the 
one before us. 

On the other hand this picture has been taken to 
depict an anatomical lecture illustrated by dissec- 
tion of the human body. Such an interpretation 
has been widely quoted in American newspapers. 
If true, it would demand radical revision of the 
history of human anatomy, for historians have ac- 
cepted the view that human dissection, first prac- 
ticed at Alexandria in the third century B.c., was 
not carried on in Greece and Rome after the first 
century A.p. Only at Alexandria did teaching by 
The 
greatest Roman physician of the second century, 
Galen, told his students : 

Make it 
learn exactly 
of the 


dissection continue into the second century. 


your earnest business, then, not only to 
from the book the appearance of each 
bones, but to become yourself by the use of 
your own eves an eager first-hand observer of human 
osteology. At Alexandria this is very easy. since the 
physicians in that country accompany the instruction 
they give to their 


personal inspection. 


students with opportunities for 
Hence you must try to get to 
Alexandria for this reason alone, if for no other. 


It is well known that Galen’s own original descrip- 


tions of internal structures, set forth in his volu- 


} Singer, Charles, The ez 
York, Knopf, 1926 

* Galen, On anatomical procedures, Book I, Chapter II, 
translated by A. J. Brock in Greek medicine, 161, London, 
Dutton, 1929. The author is greatly indebted to Prof 
Ludwig Edelstein for a very helpful personal discussion 
of this question, and has drawn also upon his two articles 
on the subject, Die Geschichte der Sektion in der Antike, 
Ouellen und Studien sur Geschichte Naturwissenschaften 
und der Medizin 3: 50-106, 1932; and The de- 
velopment of Greek anatomy, Inst. Hist. Med. 3: 


235-248, 1935 


olution of anatomy, 38, 


New 


3erlin, 
Bull 
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we 


j an and pup.ls in 
: hoto. Fabbri-Cartoni, by ¢ 


minous based 


anatomical books, are upon the 
dissection of lower animals, including the Barbary 
ape, except for such observations as he had made 
by chance, as in his use of a human skeleton found 
in a river, and another of a robber, killed by the 
wayside, that had been cleaned by vultures. 

Rufus the Ephesian (early second century A.p. 


writing down a lecture on anatomy, said: 
Listen, then, and look at this slave, and you shall 
commit to memory first what is superficially visible. 
Next, I will try to teach you what the interior parts 
are to be 


most like 


called, by dissecting some animal which is 
a human being. For, even if they are not 
alike in every respect, still there is nothing to pre- 
vent one from demonstrating at least the essentials 
of every part. In the old days, these matters were 
demonstrated in a more noble fashion, on the human 
subject 


Rufus, On the names of parts of the body, Introduc- 
tion, in Brock, op. cit., 126. 


a fourth 
‘ourtesy of Fr 
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a 
‘ 


entury catacomb painting 


\. Ferrua, S.J.) 


In view of the testimony of professional teachers 
of anatomy like Galen and Rufus it is not likely 
that the Romans, influenced by their characteristic 
respect for the dead, which was|rooted in supersti- 
tion and reflected by laws specifitally protecting the 
dead body, would have permitteq| human dissection 
so freely that it could have Ween depicted in a 
mortuary chamber. | 

The author tried, when in |Rome in August, 
1956, to the but found it 
closed to the public pending the c mnpletion of ar- 
rangements to display it safely. Through the good 
offices of Father O'Hare of the North American 
College, however, a conference, was obtained with 
Father Ferrua, very kirdly the 
painting during a long conversation with the aid 
of numerous photographs. 


Visit new catacamb, 





who discussed 


The assumption that the catacomb painting rep 
resents a dissection of the i body in fourth- 


century Rome is based on comparison with pictures 
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of much later periods in which human dissection 
is frankly shown. The most familiar of these are 
Rembrandt’s “Anatomy Lesson” and several simi- 
lar paintings by seventeenth-century Dutch artists 
to whom such scenes offered a fascinating op- 
portunity to show their skill in portraiture and 
composition 


Drawings and engravings of this 
the fourteenth century, the 
earliest known coming from a manuscript of that 
period at Oxford." 


subject go hack to 


Books on the history of medi- 
cine and of anatomy illustrate others, one of the 
finest being that in Ketham’s Fasciculus Medicinae, 
an incunabulum of 1493 illustrated with beautiful 
Like the Roman tomb paint- 
ing, all these representations of dissection scenes 


Venetian woodcuts. 


have a central figure, the professor, surrounded by 
his pupils, and a demonstrator, usually provided 
with a pointer, who is indicating objects of interest 
in the cadaver under dissection. A marked simi- 
larity of composition runs through the whole series 
of such pictures from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth century, even in those of the Venetian en- 
graver and the Dutch painters who raised the sub 
ject to the level of fine art 

In its general arrangement and spirit the cata 


resembles the conven 


l pi 


more 


comb painting admittedly 


lg 
tional stvle of the anatomica tures illustrating 
In these, 
however, the body is always unmistakably a ca- 


daver, and it 1s opened or 


scenes a thousand vears recent. 


~11 P| » 
usually Wide i\ even 


eviscerated In the catacomb picture the subject 
Father Ferrua thinks 
the eves are painted as if open, and believes the 
youthful form on the ground is that of a living 


may or may not be dead. 


person. The lesion of the abdomen looks like an 
Father 


Ferrua’s view the painting represents a surgical 


accidental injury or surgical wound. In 


demonstration before a class. 

A passage from Celsus, the first-century Roman 
writer on medicine, may give a clearer idea of what 
the people in the catacomb painting are doing. 
After saving that dissection of the living person is 
not justifiable, and dissection of the dead repugnant 
and not very instructive, Celsus goes on as follows : 
} 


If, however, there be anything to be observed whilst 


a man is still breathing, chance often presents it to 
those treating him. sometimes a 
battle, or a 


robbers, is so 


the view of For 
soldier in 


traveller who has been set upon by 


gladiator in the arena, or a 


wounded that some or other internal part is exposed 


in one man or another. Thus, they [the Empirics | 


6 Singer, op. cit., 74. 


A FOURTH-CENTURY 
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say, an observant practitioner learns to recognize 
site, position, arrangement, shape and such like, not 
when slaughtering, but whilst health ; 
and he learns in the course of a work of mercy, what 


striving for 


others would come to know by means of dire cruelty. 
That for these reasons, since most things are altered 
in the dead, some hold that even the dissection of the 
dead Is 
the less 


know 


although not cruel, it is none 
but all that is possible to come to 
in the living, the 


unnecessary ; 


nasty; 


actual treatment exhibits.? 


The method of learning human anatomy through 
casual opportunities, here outlined by Celsus, was 
presumably the only means available before the 
Alexandrians began to utilize deliberate dissection, 

The fairly 
knowledge of structure exhibited in the 
Homeric poems was in all probability obtained in 
this When, 


after the first century a.p., the dissection of human 


nearly four centuries B.C. extensive 


human 
way by observations on wounds.~ 
bodies became abhorrent in Greece and Rome, the 
dominant empirical school of physicians recognized 
the opportunistic study of anatomy as a necessary 
pedagogical method and gave it a name—"‘anatomy 
by chance.” 

The 


depict 


catacomb painting seems quite clearly to 


just such an anatomical, or anatomico- 
chirurgical, lecture as might be given by a promi- 
nent medical teacher when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself in the form of a badly injured patient. 
Because the injured region is being demonstrated, 
rather than treated by operation or surgical dress- 
the 


anatomical than surgical. 


doubt 
As a proper and honor- 
able procedure according to the mores of the time, 


ing, lesson in progress is no more 


it could appre ypriately be recorded as a memorial 
] 


to a deceased phy sician. 


At any rate this painting has the distinction of 


being the earliest known picture of a doctor with 


his pupils. We know from literary sources that 


instruction of students in groups or classes was 


The poet Martial 
\.p.) in one of his Epigrams ad- 


practiced in the Roman period. 
(first century 
dresses his physician as follows: 


I was sickening; but you at once attended me, Sym 


machus, with a train of a hundred 


apprentices \ 

7 Celsus, De Medicina, with an English translation by WW. 
G. Spencer (Loeb Classical Library), 1: 25, (Proemium, 
43-44), Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 1935. 
Thanks are due to Professor Edelstein for pointing out 
the relevance of this passage. 

s |Long, Esmond R.,] editorial, War and anatomy, Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assoc. 80: 555-556, 1923. 

® Edelstein, Development of Greek 
above, note 4), 239. 


anatomy (cited 
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hundred hands frosted by the North wind have pawed 


me: | had no fever before, Symmachus; now I have.?° 


We must not stop, however, with the simple con- 
clusion that this is a medical teacher and his pupils, 
nor assume it to be a realistic representation of a 
particular doctor who was buried in the catacomb 
of the Via Latina. The picture appears to be 
something more than a portrait. The central fig- 
ure exhibits a remarkable combination of personal 
distinction with a costume simpler than that of the 
persons about him. He is in fact wearing the 
ancient /imation, draped with the right shoulder 
and arm bare. Father Ferrua has remarked that 
this costume was adopted by the Cynic philoso- 
phers of Rome. One is struck, on the other hand, 
by the resemblance of the central figure, in fea- 
tures and in garb, to Graeco-Roman statues of 
Aesculapius, god of medicine, in which the con- 
ventional costuming of the god in the /imation 
reflects the antiquity of the Aesculapian tradition. 


”® Martial, 
Walter C. A 


Epigram ix, 1: 


Epigrams, with an English translation by 


Ker, (Loeb Classical Library), Book V, 
1919, 


301, London, 2 v., Putnam's Sons, 


GEORGE W. CORNER 


| 
| 
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The Cynics no doubt affected the same garb just 
because it was simple and olfl-fashioned. The 
artist who painted the catacomb scene must have 
been familiar with many statues of Aesculapius, 
such as the one now in the Capitoline Museum, 
which in the fourth century wa$ probably on view 
in one of the Roman The 
doctor in the catacomb picture ig posed and dressed 
almost exactly like this statue. | 

It may be suggested therefor¢ that the picture is 
an idealized representation of the 
medical profession. Such an interpretation fits the 
obvious choice of pictorial subjetts in the catacomb. 


shrines |of the god. 


s 


eminence in 


The pictures of Hercules perfofming his labors for 
mankind were appropriate for the sepulchres of 
The s¢ene of Alcestis re 
turning from the lower world] befitted the burial 
place of a faithful wife. Wohat| nobler tribute to a 
great physician than a memorial painting in which, 
surrounded by his pupils or cdlleagues, he directs 
the examination of a grievous wound while ex- 
plaining the mysteries of human structure, and is 


valiant, useful citizens. 





identified in wisdom and power with the god of 


medicine ? 





HISTORIANS COURAGEOUS 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 


(Read November 15, 1956) 


DURING the past six years, I have been writing 
a biography of Sir Edward Coke, who was Queen 
Ilizabeth’s Attorney General and Chief Justice of 
England under Elizabeth’s successor, James I. 
In the course of work, I became intimately ac- 
quainted with certain scholarly friends and asso- 
ciates of Coke’s, brave annalists and antiquaries 
who risked their freedom and indeed, their lives, 
for the sake of scholarly principle. In mv book 
there was not space to tell about these admirable 
scholars, whom |] 
the chance, therefore, to 
celebration of their names. 


much. — [ 
make brief 


grew to like so 


welcome 


In the vear 1572, a certain society was formed 
in London. Its members were scholars, inter- 
ested primarily in the history of England. 
Ing the 


Invit- 
\rchbishop of Canterbury to be their 
patron, they named their new sodality The Society 
of .Intiquaries, and began at once to hold weekly 
supper meetings, with papers read and discussion 
later in the evening. 

The Society was to be memorable not only for 
its scholarly activities per se, but because of the 


strong etfect these activities had upon the political 


thinking of the day. The year 1572 was, of 
course, the fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, when England, as yet, scarcely dared call 
herself a nation—sixteen vears before the Spanish 
Armada was sighted otf the coast of Devon, and 
routed and beaten and sunk by the Royal Navy 
and a beautifully persistent series of hurricanes. 
A generation later—indeed, a century later—men 
still spoke of the year SS with pride, in some- 
thing of the tone our own founding fathers, in 
their old age, used to speak of 1776, as the sacred 
vear in which a nation had its birth. 

\Vhen a nation is born and learns to speak, one 
of its first expressed desires seems to be the 
desire for a past, for a national history, recorded 
and set down that he who runs may read, proof 
positive that the nation is a nation, with a deep 
foundation on which its future can build. 
was with the England of Elizabeth. One year 
after the Armada victory, the Society of Anti- 
quaries applied to the Queen for a charter of in- 


So it 
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corporation and for some public building where 
they might assemble and have a library, “well 
furnished with scarce books, original charters, 
muniments and other mss.’’' Members offered 
to take the Oath of Supremacy to Elizabeth, to 
show that they contemplated nothing subversive, 
and a second oath to preserve the library. 

As always with the inspiration and beginning of 
great movements, the originators of the Society 
were men of parts. The dean of them all was 
John Stow, compiler of the volumes entitled 
Annals of England. Faithfully collected out of 
the most authenticall Authors, Records and other 
Monuments of Antiquity from the first inhabita- 
tion until 1592. Stow, lived and died in 
poverty, was a cheerful scholar who trudged on 
foot to find his records 


who 


perhaps the most accurate 
of English chroniclers and sixteenth century annal 
ists. Stow’s Survey of London is a book of 
immense value to the historian or biographer of 
Ilizabethan times. Street by street it tells where 
everybody lived, describes the wards and liberties, 
the towers and castles of the old city, with bits and 
oddments of gossip included on the way. From 
his house, says Stow, he can hear every Thursday, 
the gunners from the Tower of London practise 
with their brass pieces in the Artillery Yard at 
Hogge Lane nearby. He is disgusted because 
archers and bowmen nowadays (circa 1590) in- 
stead of standing in Finsbury Field to. shoot with 
the manly English longbow, “creep into bowling 
allies and ordinary dicing houses nearer home, 
where they hazard their money at unlawful 
games.” ” 

Such items possess more than mere charm and 
quaintness. They are the stuff of which 
social history is made. It was the Society of 
Antiquaries that fostered the plan of walking 
through the shires and counties of England, to 
record and preserve antiquities discovered therein: 
Roman coins, Anglo Saxon artifacts, whatever 


very 


1 Introduction: containing an historical account of the 
origin and establishment of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Archacologia 1: i-xliii, 1779. 

2 Stow, John, 4 survey of 
Clarendon Press, 1908. 


London 1: 104, Oxford, 
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contributed to the history of England. Here- 
tofore, local chronicles had not been dignified by 
the names of history. To educated gentlemen of 
the sixteenth century, history meant classical his- 
tory—Herodotus, Nenophon, Thucydides, books 
written in a “more respectable” language than the 
native tongue. 

William Lambarde, thirty-six years old when 
the Society of Antiquaries was formed, for some 
reason is always spoken of as ‘old Lambarde.” 
Lambarde had read law at Lincoln’s Inn; he trans- 
lated the Anglo-Saxon laws into Latin. Before he 
was thirty, Lambarde had walked through his na- 
tive county and written his observations, entitled 
A Perambulation of Kent. Named Justice of the 
Peace, Lambarde, out of his experiences and no 
doubt from desire for authoritative direction con- 
cerning the office, compiled his Eirenarcha, or, Of 
the Office of Justice of the Peace. (ater he wrote 
Archion, or a Commentary upon the High Courts 
of Justice in England. Both books for long re- 
mained the standard authority. Queen Elizabeth 
liked Lambarde and named him Keeper of the 
Records in the Rolls Chapel and the Tower of 
London. When Queen and scholar both were ap- 
proaching seventy, Lambarde presented Elizabeth 
with a book descriptive of the documents under 
his charge. It is characteristic of that great Queen 
that as she paged over the book she read passages 
aloud, stopped to ask the meaning of technical 
phrases and remarked that she “would be a scholar 
in her age and thought it no scorn to learn during 
her life, being ot the mind of that philosopher, 
who in his last vears began with the Greek al- 
phabet.” 

lambarde, like others of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Was a pioneer in his work on the laws—a 
pioneer in that he was not content to take his his- 
tory from the schoolmen and medieval authorities, 
In his Archion there is a 
proud little sentence. It comes after 
lengthy quotations from Matthew Paris and that 
much cited and rather doubtful historian, Polydore 
Vergil. 
denly, “But what need I to hang long upon the 


but went to the records. 
revealing, 


Lambarde breaks off and remarks sud- 


credit of historians, seeing that from this time 
downward the authentick records of the Parlia- 
ments do offer me present helpe?” * 

The authentic records—I\t is a phrase that we 
hear again and again from these scholars who were, 

‘Neale, John E 
than Cape, 1934. 

* |ambarde, William, 


Daniel Frere, 1635. 


, Queen Elizabeth, 381, London, Jona- 


Archion, 266, London, printed for 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 


| 
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as I have said, in a sense the pioneers of our 
modern so-called scientific history. There is no 
need to describe here the meaning of the English 
Renaissance, the fresh approach to art and litera- 
ture, the new pride in a national} language, the dis- 
carding of old forms and the| sloughing off of 
medieval dust. Yet in all our |celebration of the 
Renaissance Man, the Elizabethan Man, | think 
the historians are too often forgotten. Old Lam- 
barde is forgotten, who was so young when he sat 
poring over Anglo-Saxon documents, not content 
Even William Cam- 
den is neglected, who wrote the fascinating book 
called Annales, or the History \of the Most Re- 
nowned and Victorious Princes§e Elizabeth, Late 
Queen of England. Camden, alvivid writer, was 
eye witness to many of the events he describes. He 
saw the Earl of Essex tried for|treason in West 
minster Hall and portrayed the scene in all its 
tragic pageantry. “These things,” he 
“whereat I was present myself, | 


to take history second hand. 


writes, 
have with un 
related.” Like 
Lambarde, William Camden tiraveled over the 
countryside, setting down what! he could 


corrupted fidelity compendiously 


find of 
history and the beginnings of things. Pritannia, 
his book was called; it went through many editions. 
Camden was a gentle, happy man, strong and ac 
tive physically, a scholar with f@ good digestion, 
independent minded, who refused knighthood, de 
claring that in all his life he “never made suit to 
any man.” ® | 





It is an extraordinary roster pf names, this list 
of antiquaries: William Hakew}ll, barrister, who 
wrote Modus Tenendi sheet, peg or The Old 
Manner of Holding Parliaments in England 
thereby helped to stabilize procedure in 
Houses. 


and 
both 
Whether in Parliament or in the court- 
room, small matters of procedure 


how and when 


the vote is taken, how committees are named 

can mean, for ordinary citizens, the difference 
between bondage and freedom.; Hakewill’s book 
is an essentially practical volume, small enough 
to put in one’s pocket; it has}a forthright style 
that is appealing. In describing how the Lord 
Chancellor, on opening day, pronounces the causes 
called: “The Lord 
Chancellor shall stand,” says Hakewill, “so that all 
of the Parliament might hear fim that speaketh, 
or, if he speak something darkly, or talk in a low 
voice, let him speak again, and) speak louder also, 


~ 1 1 
549} London, printed for 


for which Parliament has been 


’Camden, William, Annales, 
Benjamin Fisher. 
6 Thompson, Edward Maunde, 


Vatl. Biog. 3: 729-737. 


William Camden, 
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or let another speak for him.” ? 
cousin to Sir 


Hakewill was a 
Thomas Bodley, collector of the 
famous library at Oxford. 

Among these antiquaries, we owe to one studious 
and stiff-necked Puritan lawyer most of our knowl- 
edge of the last four Parliaments of Elizabeth. 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes was a born scholar who liked 
to read history in his coach while traveling ; when 
alone he read in Latin; if he had a companion 
he read aloud in English. D’Ewes sat in many 
Parliamerts and collected and printed such diaries 
and records as he could find, supplementing these, 
in his autobiography, with enthusiastically mali- 
cious pen portraits of everybody who was anybody. 
Concerning legal history of England, D’Ewes tells 
us that at first he studied the records only to 
find matter of law that might help to win his 
cases. “But afterwards perceiving other excel- 
lences might be them, both his- 
torical and national,’’* he pursued learning for its 
own sake. 


observed from 
Considering D’Ewes’ character 


«uar- 
relsome, Over-pious 


it is touching that on the day 
that his little twin sons died he should have written 
“To mitigate and moderate this sorrow, I fell close 
to my sweet and satisfying studies.” 

It would be pleasant to describe the full list of 
members of the old Antiquarian Society, brave and 
patient scholars who traveled by land or water 
down to the Tower of London, and in the damp 
and nauseous cold, copied and wrote and studied 
the authentic records of English history. It would 
be good to pause over John Selden the great legal 
scholar, dark haired, dashing, irresistible to the 
should avoid “the sterile 
In Parhament, when bills pro- 
posed by the Commons were quashed by the Lords, 
Selden fought back nobly. 


who said we 
part of antiquity.” 


ladies, he 


“The House of Com- 
mons,” he remarked characteristically, “is called 
y® Lower House in Acts of Parliamt. 
But what are twenty Acts of Parliamt, amongst 
frends?" 1° 


Twenty 


Passionately opposed to clerical pre- 
tensions, Selden was a thorn in the side of the As- 
sembly of Divines. “He was wont to mock them,” 
contemporary, “about their little gilt 
Bibles, and would battle and vexe them sadly : Sayd 
he, ‘I doe consider the original.’ for he was able to 


wrote a 


* Hakewill, William, Modus tenendi parliamentum, 13, 
london, printed for Abel Roper, 1671. 

8 D’Ewes, Sir The autobiography and cor- 
respondence 1: 235, London, Richard PRentley, 1845 

'Thid. 2: 90 

10 Haskins, George | 


Simonds, 


The growth of 
Philadelphia, 


English repre- 
sentative government, 126, University of 


Pennsylvania Press, 1948 
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runne them all downe with his Greeke and An- 
tiquities.” '' One of Selden’s anti-clerical books 
was recalled from the press by James I, who sum- 
moned the author to the palace and forced him to 
sign an apology. “I profess still to all the world,” 
Selden said later, “that I am sorry for it... . But 
is there a syllable in my book of less truth because 
I am sorry for the publishing of it?” '*  Selden’s 
library is now part of the Bodleian; we are told 
that, when the librarians were sorting and arrang- 
ing, on opening Selden’s books they found several 
pairs of spectacles, which their owner apparently 
had put in to keep his place, and forgotten. In 
every volume that he acquired, Selden caused the 
words to be written in Greek, “In all things, above 
all things, liberty.” 
Amid these prickly, spiny historians, hot for 
their rights as citizens, it is pleasing to come upon 
Sir Henry Spelman, a good-natured country gentle- 
man of High Sheriff of Norfolk, who 
to London so that he might be near the 
world of books. Sir Henry's chief historical in- 
terest was the Church of England, but he wrote 
also a description of Norfolk, Jcenia sive Nor- 
foleiae Descriptio topographica, and published a 
glossary of Latin and Anglo-Saxon law words. 


estate, 
MOVE 


Incidentally, Spelman was a member of the Council 
for New England, drew up their patents in 1620, 
and performed other legal work rising out of their 
struggles with the Virginia Company. A friendly 
scholar, Sir Henry helped and encouraged others 
in their work and was very active in all affairs of 
the Society of Antiquaries—the kind of man with- 
out whom learned societies could not exist, a genial 


gentleman, willing to keep the minutes, plan din- 
ners and symposia, search out new members and 
generally feed the fires when interest falls off. 
The Society of Antiquaries had as it were two 
lives, one during its official existence under Queen 
Elizabeth, and another after 


very unofficial life 


1603, under James I and his son. The history 


of England, as the antiquaries unearthed it, did 


not favor the divine right of kings, a theory 


which James brought with him from Scotland and 
in which he fervently believed. James had trouble 
with nearly every Parliament that met in his reign, 
and so, of course did his son, Charles. The 

11 Aubrey, John, Aubrey’s brief lives, ed. Oliver Lawson 
Dick, 272, Secker and Warburg, 1950. 

12 Johnson, George W., \WJemoirs 
London, Orr and Smith, 1835. 
Gooch, George Peabody, and Harold J. 
lish democratic ideas in the seventeenth 
Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1927. 


of John Selden, 69, 


1 Laski, /:en 


century, 104, 
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sovereign, James liked to say, was above the law, 
free of the law, legibus solutus. Chief Justice 
Coke, foremost of antiquarian lawyers, retorted 
by quoting Bracton, the great thirteenth-century 
judge: “The King is under God and the laws.” 
James told Parliament angrily that there were 
kings before there were laws or Parliament either, 
to which the antiquaries had not one answer but 
half a dozen, all stemming from ancient English 
authors whose names the monarch had_ probably 
never heard until he crossed the border down from 
Scotland. 
profit from certain traditional revenues technically 
called impositions, the House of Commons, by this 
time teeming with lawyers, fished up precedents 
and citations concerning the illegality of imposi- 
tions. 


When James wished, for instance, to 


They did the same with the royal monop- 
olies, a form of political plum which the Tudors, 
like James, had found most useful in rewarding 
their courtiers and followers. 

The Society of Antiquaries had a superbly con- 
venient meeting place during these early Stuart 
years. One of their most celebrated members, Sir 
Robert Cotton, had established himself in a pleas- 
ant dwelling next door to with a 
Cotton's 
library of books, manuscripts, seals and coins was 


Parliament, 
walled garden leading to the Thames. 
known far beyond England. European scholars 
corresponded with him; the English nuns of Cam- 
books for their library. 
Casaubon, the great French classicist, came often 
Cotton. Sir Francis borrowed 
Sir Walter Ralegh, imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, sent for a certain old parch- 
ment, perhaps in preparation for his [History of 
the World. 

Everyone borrowed from Cotton’s library. When 
William Camden the annalist died, his will de- 
clared that “Sir Robert Cotton shall have the first 
view of my books, that he may take out such as | 
( From one scholar to another, 


bray begged convent 


to visit 3acon 
manuscripts. 


borrowed of him.”? 


could there be a pleasanter posthumous greeting ? 
Not everyone made such honorable restitution, but 
this, happily, was somewhat equalized by the fact 
that Cotton himself borrowed books anywhere and 
everywhere. It was rumored that when authorities 
in the muniment rooms refused Cotton a document, 
he slipped the parchment beneath his doublet and 
Fortunately for scholarship, Cot- 
ton was a rich man, and so passionate about the 


carried it home. 


14 Coke, Sir Edward, 12 Report, 65 f., The Savoy, E. 
and R. Nutt and R. Gosling, 1738. 
15 Thompson, op. cit. 


| 
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history of his country that when he spoke of it his 
words came too fast, and he stuttered. His por- 
trait shows a large, beaked nose, the scholar’s 
frown, and a somehow unquenchable look of vital- 
ity. Sir Simonds D’Ewes, the Puritan, records that 
Cotton, when old, “having been for divers years 
together a miserable pursuer of! his lust... drank 
sack in which snakes were dissolved, being com- 
monly called viper wine, to festore nature.” '° 
Considering that the writer adnjitted to many bor- 
rowings of Cottoniana, this s¢ems more than a 
little unkind, even for a Puritan. 

But vitality is a valuable trait in a scholar and 
historian. Behold, then, the Socjety of Antiquaries, 
many of them members of Pafliament, hurrying 
downstairs from their respective legislative cham- 
bers to walk through a narrow |door into Cotton’s 
library, there to gather precedetts to suit the pur 
pose. Never was a monarch so plagued by history 
William Lambarde 
But his Archion was cited, to prove 
that in England, power had never lain with the 
King alone, but in the three estates, king, nobility, 
and This, 
even before the Conquest. 


and historians as was James I. 
was dead. 


Lambarde, was true 

When the proper 
charters were not on Cotton’s shelves, younger 
to the Tower to fetch them. 
A whole bouquet of glorious Lahcastrian freedoms 


commons. said 


scholars were sent 


was gathered, a thorny, spicy nokegay for presenta- 
tion to Stuart kings. And if historians today look 
upon these Lancastrian freedonhs as something of 
a myth, still, they served their purpose nobly. The 
particular effectiveness of legality by precedent, 
liberty by precedent, lies in the fact that it is not 
revolutionary. The liberties of | England, said our 
antiquarian lawyers, need not|be devised anew. 
Bills lately Parliament the 
lawyers declared, in no sense inhovations—a word 
hateful alike to king and lawyer. Merely, these 
bills expressed the ancient liberties of Eng‘and, 
which needed to be “restored.”’; In the year 1765, 
John Adams and James Otis had a like watchword, 
when Otis argued in Massachusetts against the 
Writs of Assistance, and quoted Sir Edward Coke 
on Magna Carta. Lawyers are paturally conserva 
tive. If change must be accomplished, they choose 
history as their guide, in preferpnce to destruction 
and a total sweeping-out, beli¢ving perhaps that 
fact and experience carry mofe conviction than 
the fluty voice of a newly erect¢d Goddess of Rea- 
son. ‘The lawyers,” wrote Maitland, imbued with 
“a new spirit, fought the battle|of the constitution 


proposed in were, 


16 T)’Ewes, op. cit. 2: 39. 
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against James and Charles, and historical research 
appeared as the guardian of national liberties. 
That the Stuarts united against themselves three 
such men as Edward Coke, John Selden and Wil- 
liam Prynne, is the measure of their folly and their 
failure.” 

The historians whom I describe were not only 
learned. They were clever, far from unworldly, 
and remarkably eloquent. In 1614 King James, 
almost beside himself, declared that “if he would 
hunt what other kinges have don, he might find 
somwhat for himself, although there be antiquaries 
and nymble wittes in the house.” That same 
year, the Society had only one official meeting. Be 
fore they could hold a second, King James dis- 
William) Hakewill, known to his 
compatriots as a “master of precedents,” 
rested 


solved them 


Was ar- 


In any time and clime, it is dangerous to try to 


silence scholars. When these scholars are lawyers, 


the hazard increases. From now on our an 


though disbanded and unfrocked, were 
busier than ever 


tiquaries, 
During the famous Parliaments 
of the 1620’s, Sir Robert Cotton's library saw an 
influx of new adherents. 


Young men, fierce for 
liberty: Sir 


John Eliot of Yorkshire came there, 
| William Prynne the Puritan, who lost his ears 
for pamphleteering, a scholar whose output was 
amazing, about two hundred books and pamphlets, 


cll le 


“t 


1 


calculated by a contemporary as a sheet produced 


for eve r\ 
“His 


thus 


day of Prynne’s life since manhood. 


Studie,” friend, “was 
He wore a long quilt cap which came 2 or 3 


manner of wrote a 


at least, inches over his eies, which served him as 
an umbrella to defend his Eies from the light. 
About every three houres his man was to bring 
hima roll and a pot of Ale to refocillate his wasted 
spirits: so he studied and dranke and munched 
and this maintained him till night, 
and then, he made a good Supper.” 


some bread; 

In 1625 King James died, to be succeeded by 
that very attractive young prince, his son, Charles 
I. In Charles's 1626 and 1627, 
the scholars continued their work, making the 
bridge between law and history, which, ever since, 
has been strong and significant in the United States 
as in England. 


Parliaments of 


On occasion, in support of their 


17 Maitland, Frederic W., Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th 
ed., 9: 600-607, “English Law.” 

18 Notestein, Wallace, Frances Relf and Hartley Simp- 
son, Commons debates 1621 7: app. C, 647, New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Press, 1935. 

1% Aubrey, op. cit., 
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principles, the antiquaries may have stretched their 
historical points a trifle; Edward Coke’s detractors 
have said that he “invented” Magna Carta. At 
a time that great charter of liberties was 
forgotten or neglected, Coke dug it out and read it 
aloud to his law students in the early mornings 

in Latin—and to the House of Commons also, 
especially that noble Chapter 39, which opens, 
“Nullus liber homo. ... No freeman shall be taken, 
or imprisoned, or disseised . . 


when 


. of his liberties . 
but by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the 


law of the land.” 


“Magna Charta,” Coke told the Parliament of 
1628, **Magna Charta is such a fellow that he will 
have no sovereign.” *° 

It was this same Parliament which presented to 
King Charles the great Petition of Right that 
served as model for our Revolutionary forefathers 
at the Continental Congress. And it was the an- 
tiquaries, meeting unofficially in Cotton's library, 
who formed the strong policy needed to carry the 
great Petition through the House. There were 
five men at that famous pre-Parliament meeting, 
among them Edward Coke, John Eliot, and John 
Selden. Of the five, all but one were imprisoned 
for their pains. “Mr. John Selden, my great 
friend while he lived,” wrote a contemporary, “was 
clapt up because, being a member of the House of 
Commons, he had preferred the danger of telling 
truth, before the safety of silence.” Sir Edward 
Coke was seventy when they took him down the 
river to the Tower; he stayed there for six cold, 
miserable months. Sir John Eliot was never re- 
leased, but died in the Tower after six vears’ im- 
prisonment, aged forty. 

There remains to tell of Sir Robert Cotton’s fate 

he of the viper wine and the glorious library by 
the Thames that served as a school to so many. 
In the second year of Charles’s reign, a news 
writer stated that “Sir Robert Cotton’s books are 
threatened to be taken away, because he is ac- 
cused of imparting ancient precedents to the lower 
house.” Three years later, Cotton's library was 
sealed up by royal command, and commissioners 
were sent to search it and note everything which 
concerned affairs of state. Cotton petitioned for 
pardon and restitution of his books. When he had 
no reply, his health failed; he told his friends that 


20 Rushworth, John, Historical collections 1: 
don, D. Browne (etc.), 1721. 

21 Johnson, op. cit., 99. 

22 Birch, Thomas, The court and times of Charles the 
First 1: 98, London, Henry Colburn, 1848. 
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“they had broken his heart, that had locked up his 
library from him.” ** He petitioned a second time, 
saying that his documents were “perishing for 
lack of airing, and that no one was allowed to 
consult them.” ** Sir Simonds D’Ewes, the Puri- 
tan, called on Cotton, and reported that sorrow 
had changed Sir Robert’s countenance, “formerly 
ruddy and well-coloured into a grim blackish 
paleness, near to the resemblance and hue of a 
dead visage.’ *° Cotton himself told the King’s 
officers that “their so long detaining his books 
from him, without rendering any reason for the 
same, had been the cause of his mortal malady.” °° 
A few weeks later, he was dead. 

Yet 


here is one historian who quite literally died of 


It has been said that no man dies for love. 


love for his books when they were taken from him. 
All honor then, to these brave scholars who en- 
dured hardship and prison for their works, scholars 
who surely merit the phrase, Historians Coura- 
Geous. 
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AN AMERICAN COURTIER IN EUROPE 


LEWIS LITTLEPAGE’S “PRIVATE POLITICAL MEMOIR” (HAMBURG, 1795) 


Translated and Edited by 
CURTIS CARROLL DAVIS 


WueEN, during the bleak wintertide of 1922- 
1923, a dirty, dilapidated railroad train huffed into 
the main station of Warsaw, Poland, a few ele- 
ments in the population were aware that the cars 
were restoring at last to their country from the 
Bolshevik Government of Russia—as part of the 
stipulations in the recent Treaty of Riga—large 
masses of archival material and other precious 
documents bearing on Poland's past. Prominently 
included among this material were the correspond- 
ence and other papers of Stanislas August—Stani- 
slas I] (1764-1795) King of 
Poland—which had been confiscated by the troops 
of Catherine the Great after the third, and final, 
partition of Poland in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century 


Poniatowski, last 


The more informed citizenry 
of Warsaw knew these things. What none of them 
knew at the time know 1 


that 


and few even now—1is 


riding in on those railroad 
cars a small segment of Americana. 


there also came 
For tucked 
away among King Stanislas’ papers was a sizable 
batch of the correspondence which had passed be- 
tween that monarch and one of his chamberlains 
and confidential assistants. 
sistant 


This confidential as 
was an American, a native of Hanover 
County, Virginia: Lewis Littlepage (1762-1802). 
In addition to the letters, the restored material also 
contained a carefully prepared statement by Little- 
page dealing with the exact nature of his relation- 
ship to King Stanislas, as that relationship had 
been affected by certain of the American's ac- 
tivities on behalf of Russia. It is-not too much to 
assert that this essay in political autobiography ' 
here made public for the first time, against the 
1 This document, signed, in French, consists of a title 
and thirteen and one-half pages of text, 
Pwo exist: in vol. (no f. 
|page] number) and vol. 361 (f. 462-470), Archives of 
the Kingdom of Poland, Central Archives for Old Docu- 
ments, Warsaw. A collation of the two copies suggests 
that vol 


page, a preface, 


all unnumbered copies 


355 


361 is the original, and vol. 355 an exact copy. 
The present editor owns a photostat reproduction of the 
361 item (from which the present publication is made) ; 
a photostat reproduction of the 355 item is on file in the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
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original wishes of its author—is one of the most 
remarkable American documents to emerge from 
the mists of the eighteenth century. 

With the exception of Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford, no other native of this country 
rose to as high a station in the affairs of a sig- 
nificant European nation as did Littlepage. A 
youth of seventeen when first he went abroad in 
1779—to join the staff of John Jay, earliest Ameri 
can minister to the court of \!adrid—in less than 
seven years charm, chance, and ability the 
Virginian admitted to the cabinet of Stanislas 
August “as his first Confidential Secretary, with 
the rank of Chamberlain.” March 
2, 1786. designation as a chamberlain 
year, and in January, 1791, 
Knight in the Order of 


saw 


This was on 
Formal 
the 
Littlepage was created 
Saint Stanislas, the bishop and martyr who is 
Poland’s patron. From about March, 
through November, 1794—the period coyered by 
the Littlepage represented the King 
as his diplomatic trouble-shooter and personal ob- 


followed next 


1/787, 
“Memoir” 


server at the courts of Russia, France, England, 
and Spain. When, in the early spring of 1787, he 
made his entrance before the Empress Catherine's 
transient courts at Kiev in Little Russia and later 
at Kaniev, on the Polish border, he became the 
first American ever to be received in a diplomatic 
capacity by a Russian sovereign. In Poland itself 
Littlepage suffered through the revolution of 1791, 
the country’s second partition by Russia and 
Prussia in 1793, and the Kosciuszko-led insurrec 
tion of 1794, including the murderous Russian re- 
prisal against Warsaw in November of that year. 
While treading precariously this rocky road, the 
American made enemies on both sides of it. 

Polish patriots maintained that he had sold him- 
self to the pro-Russian faction at Warsaw by the 
fact of his continued allegiance to Stanislas, a 
monarch widely suspected of being little better than 

- Littlepage to his step-father, Major Lewis Holladay, 
Altona, [Denmark], January 9, 1801, in Hayden, Rev 
Horace E., ltrginia genealogies, 409, Washington, D. ¢ 
Rare Book Shop, 1931. 
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a Russian puppet. On the other hand Russian 
authorities in Poland viewed Littlepage as an in- 
dividual who was known to have fought against 
their troops on one occasion (the siege of Vilna, 
Lithuania) and against those of their ally, the 
King of Prussia, on another (the siege of War- 
saw). Caught between two colossi, Littlepage 
W rvly confessed : 
the Revolution 
farther. 


“In short, | had gone so far in 
that I should have much 
But he had still another potent 

During negotiations over the 
second partition of Poland, which was terminated 
at Grodno in September, 1793, the Russian Am- 
bassador, Baron Sievers, agreed that his court 
would assume Stanislas’ debts. 


gone 


cause for worry. 


Among these was 
the substantial sum of twenty-four thousand ducats 
(Dutch milled) which, in March of the same year, 


i 
the King hac 


several times attested in writing he 


1 ¢ ‘ 
lepage. 


owed Litt To a man of thirty-one, slip- 


ping past his prime, such acknowledgment of royal 
indebtedness guaranteed a tranquil future. But 
would this indebtedness in fact be honored by the 
Catherine? With the close of 1795—al- 
most two long years later—Littlepage strongly 


doubted it. 


“great 


In January, 1795, Stanislas had been forced by 
his Russian overlords to 
due 


leave Warsaw for Grodno. 
course he formally abdicated his 
throne and early in 1797 departed for elegant exile 
in Saint Petersburg. 


There in 


Littlepage himself, in an ef- 
fort to repair his physical condition, had abandoned 
Warsaw in May, 1795, sojourned very briefly at 
Vienna, and by the end of June had arrived in 
Hamburg. There he encountered 

a distinguished personage ° who proved to me that he 
was very much in the know about my position with 
regard to Russia. After having exacted my word of 
honor that he would never be named, nor cited in such 
ad way 


as to be recognized, he communicated to me 


Ibid., 410. 

‘Four such statements are dated Warsaw, March 24, 
1793. An additional one is dated Warsaw, May [3 (?)], 
1793. All are part of the Littlepage-Stanislas correspond- 
numbering approximately one hundred items, in 
French, in the Archives of the Kingdom of Poland, Cen- 
tral Archives for Old Documents, Warsaw (microfilm en- 
largements owned by the present editor), from which all 
future citations in this article may be assumed to derive 
The Littlepage items are originals, the Stanislas items 
either copies or drafts by the King himself or one of his 
clerks. 

’ Possibly Charles Henry Fraser, who, as British Resi- 
dent to the Hanse Towns, resided at Hamburg for the 
1791-1798. This English diplomat had formerly 
been posted to Saint Petersburg and to Madrid, in which 
latter city he and Littlepage became acquainted. 


ence 


years 


CURTIS CARROLL DAVIS | 


| 
| 
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some things relative to myself which left me in no 
doubt as to his veracity. In a word}he went so far as 
to name the persons who one after janother had done 
me disservice at Petersburg and designated the pe 
riods, and the circumstances, wherdby they had prof 
ited in order to succeed therein. I saw then that I had 
much to fear, and that it would perhaps be necessary 
to employ unusual methods. 

As a wrote, on the advice of this 
same man, and of several others, the Mémoire poli 
tique et particulier, but then fearing to compromise 
Your Majesty, although I believed I had well weighed 
what I could, and what | ought not to, say, I forbade 
the printing of it until a new order [from me], and | 
left it in safe hands at Hamburg.—® 


consequence | 


The “Memoir,” Littlepage advised Stanislas, “con- 
tains an historical development of my entire con- 
duct since 1786 in Your Majesty's service, with 
the reasons that I had for preferring, amid the 
choice of foreign policies, that of Russia.’ He 
emphasized that he had no desire to compromise 
the King’s reputation, “but,”” he warned, 


if I am reduced to desperation, and am refused a 
recompense for my lengthy services and the loss of my 
youth, | shall regard it as a duty toward myself, my 
country, and my friends to prove, 

Ist that | have done nothing to merit so sad a fate— 

2nd that | have in no way contributed to the mis 
fortunes of Your Majesty or of Poland. 

3rd It is possible that this exposition of my prin 
ciples and my conduct will give me enough renown to 
procure me my bread elsewhere. 

sy this time it was December, 1795. In early 
August next year Littlepage was still threatening,* 
and this time Stanislas vouchsafed a more pointed 
commentary than he had hitherto done. 
me,” said the King, 


* Permit 


to employ those rights which friendship gives me with 
you to point out to you that this publication would do 
you no good service and that on the contrary the sole 
effect it could foreseeably have would be to establish 
the common opinion that yours is a restless spirit that 
would like to take up the public’s time, and finds it 
odd that in a crisis where, one might say, the whole 
human species is in convulsion, the great powers 
which have partitioned Poland do not hasten as much 
as you might wish to arrange your fate, whilst mine 
itself remains to be done.’ 


To this, Littlepage’s retort was that 


the principal motive for the step | announced was to 
fling back calumny, and crush the calumniators. You 


6 Littlepage to Stanislas, Warsaw, January 12, 1797 
7 Littlepage to Stanislas, Berlin, December 13, 1795 
8 Littlepage to Stanislas, Warsaw, August 5, 1796. 

® Stanislas to Littlepage, Grodno, August 21, 1796 
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tell me, Sire, that it behooves me to disdain them. | 
do not see that politically, or morally, we ought to 
disdain calumnies which deprive us of our bread. 


Sut he was pondering the King’s point of view. 
Finally he came to his decision. On the second 
week in January, 1797, he forwarded the origi- 
nal of the “Memoir” to Stanislas at Grodno.™ 
Promptly the King acknowledged receipt. ‘This 
piece,” he pointed out, 


would cause its author to be recognized even if he had 
not put his name to it. But however well written it 
may be, | am of opinion that it could do injury to 
different people, and specifically to me, despite the 
good that you talk about; save for that, I conceive that 
its publication can have no value for you. I believe 
on the contrary that it could be harmful to 


you. 
Hence I ask you again not to publish it.!? 


On the first of February the author of the “Mem- 
oir’ made answer from Warsaw: “Your Majesty 
may count upon it that the Memoir in question 
will never be published. I give him my word for 
until today. 

Today, however, one hundred and _ sixty-two 


it.”’?%5) And it never was 


years after the document was first put on paper, 
it would seem that the time at last has come to 
let Lewis Littlepage speak his piece. 
to be sure, 
Paul I, engaged in 
Littlepage “which 


Eventually, 


Catherine’s son and successor, 


Czar 


“a long correspondence” with 
ended i 


in his paying me, in a 
very noble manner, the sum assigned me by the 
King of Poland, as a reward for my long and 
dangerous services.” '* But at the moment all this 
was wrapped in the unknowable future. At the 
moment the American claimant was steeped in 
trouble. 


He had a case to make. He makes it 


clearly and plausibly. It has been printed precisely 
as he wrote it, full of underlinings and paragraph- 
ings, and translated as closely as the sense will 
The prominent historian who declared that 
“the usual standard of veracity” in political apolo- 
gias 1s “not a very high one” ' 


bear. 


may well be right; 
but the present editor feels that Littlepage’s effort 
herein tends to elevate that standard. Scrutinized 
from the long view, he appears to stand forth as a 
man more sinned against than sinning. On this 


1° Littlepage to Stanislas, Warsaw, August 25, 1796. 
11 Littlepage to Stanislas, Warsaw, January 12, 1797. 
Stanislas to Littlepage, Grodno, January 27, 1797. 
Littlepage to Stanislas, Warsaw, February 1, 1797. 
14 LLittlepage to Major Holladay, in Hayden, Horace E., 
op. cit., 411 

15 Gooch, Dr. G. P., Introduction, The 
Catherine the Great, ed. Maroger, Dominique, trans 
berg, Moura, 10, New York, Macmillan, [1955] 


memoirs of 
Bud- 
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point, readers may make up their individual minds. 
They will probably have small difficulty making 
up their minds about one point: few Americans 
have been more fretfully butfetted by the dynastic 
winds of an alien clime than this Virginian, nor at 
a more fretful time. Certain it is that our Ameri- 
can courtier in Europe has a gaudy tale to tell. 
When, in telling it, he brings forth a narrative 
which, over the course of a few paragraphs, can 
evoke such diverse and noteworthy names as those 
of Rivarol or Florida Blanca or Potemkin 
lect only three among many—then, surely, most 
will agree that here indeed is a unique American 
annal. 


to se- 


PRIVATE POLITICAL MEMOIR 


Epigraph 


“Politics, like the Sphynx, devours 
every one who cannot explain its riddles.” 


taken from an as yet unpub- 
lished work by the Count de 
Rivaro * 


Hamburg 1795 i] 
PREFACE 

The aim of this Memoir is wholly defensive. I 
inculpate no one, | betray no secrets, and accord- 
in ‘epigraph I flatter myself that I shall not 
ing to my epigraph | flatter myself tha lall not 
be accused of for | that if the 
Sphynx has by no means devoured me as yet, he is 


vanity, confess 
grasping me in his talons without my being able to 
find the key to the riddle. 


L. L. fii] 


PERSONAL POLITICAL MEMOIR 


Poland, from the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury up to the Revolutionary Diet of 1788, has 
maintained only a passive existence in Europe. 

16 Antoine, Count de Rivarol (stc) 
French satiric writer and 
Hamburg about May, 1795. 


(1754-1801), 
conversationalist, 


t xile d 
arrived at 


The political quotation apparently was not printed until 
the appearance of the anonymous Esprit de Rivarol, 32, 
Paris, Perronneau, 1808; it is 
CEuvres chotisies, ed. de 


reprinted in Rivarol’s 
Lescure, Mathurin F., 1: 262, 
Paris, Librairie des Bibliophiles, 1880. In both works it 
appears as the leading maxim under the “Politics” 
section. 


sub- 
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Although from Peter I's reign Russian policy, 
which might even be regarded as a consequence of 
the treaty of 1686,'* prevailed there, the decline of 
this Republic appears, rather, to have been sig- 
nalized in in ratio to the rise of the house of 
Without an without regu- 
lated finances, almost without a government, and 
lly for long without public spirit, Poland 
not dispense with foreign support. This 
Was axiomatic with all parties. 

lever since the Partition of 1773 '* 


Brandenburg. army, 
espe la 


could 


the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin, taking turns wrangling over 
the Russian alliance, seemed to be in tacit agree- 
ment on abandoning to that power exclusive do- 
minion over Poland. But such accord, based on 


the supposed nullity of 


Poland, had to terminate 

the moment that country reappeared on the politi- 

cal horizon, either through its own impulse or by 

foreign stimulus. This stimulus was provided by 

Russia, at the time an ally of Austria, and Russia 
1] 


pulled its political strings in a reverse direction for 


obvious reasons. 
Walled in 


ever-WaNning 


( 


between Germany and 
torrent 
boil over on the 


Poland, that 
power had to 
weakest side; the side was Poland, 


of Prussian 


or that curious and antiquated Germanic policy 


had long been deemed the 


Ark of the Covenant in 
jend p. 1| 

They bother more about a German sovereignty 
of four square leagues than with the acquisition of 
whole 


keurope. 


Polish and Ottoman provinces embracing 
large commercial cities, with the navigation of two 
seas and of several of the principal rivers of the 
North and East. 

There is the origin of events which have abruptly 
made Poland reappear on the political stage of 
Europe in a role, ephemeral it’s true, but one 


Concluded with Russia by John Sobieski | Littlepage’s 
note | John III Sobieski (1624-1696), reigned 1674 
1696, and on December 22, 1686, at Lwéow, Poland, con- 
cluded a treaty that was generally favorable to the Rus- 
Slans Peter I, styled the Great, 1690-1725. 
Sobieski’s repulse of the Turks at Vienna in 1683 is 
usually considered the most resplendent triumph of Polish 
arms 


reigned 


1s Littlepage is one 
Poland (among 
in August, 1772 
partitions 


white 


off. The 
Prussia, and occurred 
\ clear, if undetailed, map of all three 
may be seen in Sharp, Samuel L., Poland: 
eagle on a red shield, 43, Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard, 1953 

1% The approaching when the 
Germanic empire will have to endure great alterations. 
An amusing rogue, reading a work on German balance of 
power, remarked, “Really, there are 


stuff to balance” [Littlepage’s note]. 


year 
\ustria, 


first partition of 
Russia ) 


moment finally seems 


more balances than 
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which posterity will always regard as worthy of 
respect. 

THE KANIEV 
fifteen misfortune, the 
King of Poland was aware that he could no longer 
hope to resume political flight save under the wing 
of the Russian Eagle. 


POLICY 


Instructed by years of 


As a skillful politician he profited from the 
Empress’ journey to the Crimea in order to re 
quest an interview on the shores of the Borysthenes 
|Dnieper|. The least result that he could hope 
therefrom was to liberate himself from the pro 
consular despotism of the Russian Ambassador. 
He did more: to win over, for a 
moment at least, the renowned 


he knew how 
Prince Potemkin, 
who at that time was exercising in Russia a power 
greater perhaps than that exercised formerly in 
England, Spain, and France by Wolsey, Olivarez, 
and Richelieu. 

The King succeeded by this method in getting 
the Empress to accept a plan of alliance ** which 
had as its goal the re-establishment of the govern- 
ment and the augmentation of the |military| 
forces of Poland, in a word, to prevent its being 
any longer the passive object of foreign conven- 
lence. The mission which the King entrusted to 
me in France during the course of the [end p. 2| 
same year (1787) was known and approved at 
Kiev, where I resided several weeks. 

In France I labored only indirectly in support 
of the Kaniev policy, which I persisted in con- 
sidering to be the only one that could save Poland. 
3ut all our hopes were before long thwarted by 


20 This refers to no Ambassador in particular and has 
to do only with the King’s situation in so far as he was 
reigning without direct correspondence with the Empress 
| Littlepage’s note]. The Russian Ambassador at this 
period was Otto Magnus, Count Stackelberg (1736-1800), 
who had been there in one capacity or another since 1772. 
He was replaced in 1790 by Jacob Bulgakov, described as 
Potemkin’s “creature” by Lord, Robert H., The 
partition of Poland: a study in diplomatic history, 
and n., Cambridge, Mass., Harvard, 1915. 

21 Thomas, Cardinal Wolsey ( 21475-1530) was Lord 
Chancellor to Henry VIII. Gaspar de Guzman, Count of 
Olivares (1587-1645), was Prime Minister to Philip IV. 
Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal de Richelieu (1585 
1642), was Prime Minister to Louis XIII. 

22 It is interesting to contrast Littlepage’s brief com 
ment on this subject with the rather detailed atde- 
mémoire for a Russo-Polish alliance prepared for the 
King by his private secretary, the Swiss, Maurice Glayre 
Glayre was against Stanislas’ making the trip, and his 
suggestions were not adopted by the King See Mottaz, 
Eugéne, Stantslas Pontatowski et Maurice Glayre: cor- 
respondance relative aux partages de la Pologne, 
xxxvi, Paris, Calmann Lévy, 1897. 


second 
139, 


XXX— 
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circumstances. The promptness with which the 
Duke of Brunswick had just put a terminus to the 
Counter Revolution in Holland,** without that 
great coup’s eliciting from the French the sequel 
that might have been anticipated, was already lend- 
ing a great preponderance to the Court of Berlin 
which seemed likely to increase in proportion to 
the internal troubles piling up on France. 

It was not to be doubted that 


the Cabinet of 
Berlin direct f 


effort against the 
olicy, that is to say, against the conclusion 
of an alliance which would have deprived Prussia 
of the onl that 
equivalent 


would its 


‘hp 


every 


country could furnish it with a 
to thre of agd- 


ement people were attributing to Emperor 


ortionat proj ct 
grandi 
Joseph IT against Turkey, the execution whereof 
appeared as imminent as it was easy. 
Before the close of 1787 my letters from Poland 
that Prussian 


there. 


agents 
| hoped that, in 


¢ trects. a Spe clal 


were beginning 
order to 
Diet would have 
serious error of the 
Ministry not to have done so. The open- 
the Diet, but presently the Con- 
federation of 1788, took place under circumstances 


Russia. 


been cor voked, and it is a 


Russia 


ing of 


regula 
unfavorable to 
inactive on the 
\ustrian. 


Banat 


The land campaign had 


] 1 J 


beet Russian side and disastrous on 


the 
the 


The Turks had invaded [end p. 3 
Marshal an en- 
circling movement to occupy Moldavia, and Prince 
Potemkin was experiencing, or rather creating, un 


‘ 


Romanzov made 


foreseen delays in besieging Oczakov. 
the 


Moreover 
Swedish war couldn't miss being depicted in 
Poland as the first lightning flash of a great storm 
about to burst over Russia 

\ll these circumstances united in causing me to 


] 


foresee . and 


in part to predict to Prince Potemkin, 
what was going to happen at the opening of the 
Diet in Poland. 


cumstances, 


But nothing could, in certain cir- 
equal the nonchalance of that inde- 


scribable man, an astonishing mixture of grandeur 


The forces of the Duke, as a Field Marshal in the 
Prussian Army, staged a successful campaign during Sep- 
tember 21-October 10, 1787, that “was rapid, complete 
and almost bloodless” (/:ncyclopaedia Britannica 4 
290), [1954]). A nephew of Frederick the Great, the Duke 
Was supporting the House of Orange against an insurgent 
pro-French opposition 

' Littlepage 
1787-1792, 


289 


refers to the second Russo-Turkish War, 
in which Catherine II, supported by the Aus- 
carried the Count Peter A. 
Rumiantsev (1725-1796), one of the generals command- 
(under Potemkin) the land campaigns, was perhaps 


No. 2. soldier at this period after Marshal 


trians, finally advantage. 
ing 
Russia's 


Suvoroy 
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and pettiness, of 
audacity and inertia. 


ambition and casualness, of 

At times he appeared worthy of ruling the Em- 
pire of Russia; and at times scarcely worthy of 
being an office clerk in the Empire of Lilliput. 

On taking leave of him, I felt myself authorized 
by circumstances to ask him at what approximate 
time I could announce decisive operations on his 
part? He answered me, “Alas! that depends on 
God and events!’ Actually as if he were awaiting 
the arrival of an archangel, 
Army which often doesn't 


in order to lead an 


need even a terrestrial 


General to march to victory. 


A complete picture of Prince Potemkin may be 
had in his 1788 operations 


He stays inactive for 
half the summer in front of Oczakov, a quite sec- 
ond-rate spot, begins to besiege it formally only 
during the autumn rains, and finally carries it by 
assault in the heart of winter. 

There’s a man who never goes by the ordinary 
road but still [end p. 
gratuitously 
out 


/| arrives at his goal, who 
gets himself into difficulty in order to 
of it man who 
creates monsters for himself in order to appear a 


get with éclat, in a word a 
Hercules in destroying them. 

Upon my arrival at Warsaw from the Army at 
Oczakov, | soon saw accomplished all the fore 
bodings I had imagined. 

The overturned pro- 
scribed before having been officially proposed or 
even known to the Diet. 


Kaniev’ policy was and 
The Prussian faction as 
sumed a definite ascendancy and, profiting from 
the 


ward steps that could not only close the door to any 


Diet’s enthusiasm, pushed it successively to- 


accommodation with Russia, but could sooner or 
later provoke vengeance. 

The 
but under this label was comprised the entire op- 


Prussian faction was actually quite weak, 


position, which had joined up with the Prussians 
solely in order to abort the Kaniev policy and 
overturn the influence of Russia.*' 


Littlepage’s opinion as to the alleged impregnability 
of the Black Sea port of Oczakoy was shared by Potem- 
kin himself, who in 1782 had informed the British Am- 
bassador to Russia, Sir James Harris, “that it was a most 
contemptible place, and could not stand a week's siege.” 
Quoted by Soloveytchik, George, Potemkin: a picture of 
Catherine’s Russia, 245, London, Butterworth, 1938. An 
eyewitness of the assault (December 15, 1788), William 
Eton, formerly an English consul in Turkey, said flatly: 
“It was a political siege.” See Eton, A survey of the 
Turkish Empire 93-94, London, T. Cadell & W. 
Davies, 1798. 

“6 The Prussian faction, who styled themselves the 
Patriots, gained control of the celebrated four-year (1788- 
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Consequently they acted quite independently of 
Prussia and of any other foreign influence. 


MY MISSION TO SPAIN 


The role I am supposed to have played in the 
events of which I have just spoken, and especially 
my recent service in Russia and the sort of favor- 
itism I had enjoyed for a while with Prince Potem- 
kin, rendered me suspect to the dominant faction 
in Poland. I resolved, therefore, to leave that 
country and go traveling in Italy, whence I had the 
idea of betaking myself to Spain, which I have 
always considered my second homeland. [end p. 
5| 

The King profited from this circumstance by 
entrusting me with some political errands the 
motives of which were : 

The political position of Spain was important at 
the time. Resultant France’s troubles, the 
whole weight of the House of Bourbon’s interests 
seemed to rest on her [Spain]. 


from 


Her Navy made 
her worthy of respect from England, the ally and 
support of Russia in the policies of the moment. 
Charles IV had evidenced his desire for peace 
and had offered to employ his good offices therein, 
which it was hoped the Empress would accept. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that the King of 
Poland should have thought about gaining the 
friendship and good offices of a sovereign under 
whose auspices peace could be accomplished. 
There’s the sole objective of a mission from 
which the King of Poland’s enemies have profited 
in order to accuse him of wanting to intrigue from 
one end of Europe to the other." 
intrigue of which I was the tool. 
I do not deny having had other relations with 
the Count of Florida Blanca ** during his naval 


There's the 


1792) Sejm, or Diet, with the ulterior motive of using 
Poland as a pawn in an eventual settlement with Russia 
ee Sharp, op. cit., 44-46 The late Professor Robert H 
Lord’s analysis of the make-up of the “opposition,” 1.e., 
those opposed to the King and his pro-Russian orienta 
tion, agrees with that of Littlepage. See Lord, The sec- 
ond partition of Poland, op. cit., 96. 

“7 The one who addressed these words to the Empress 
|Catherine] must be uneasy to learn that not only do | 
have knowledge of them but likewise of everything he 
wanted to add on the subject of my character. Let him 
rest easy, however, and know that to malevolence I op- 
pose only my principles and to calumny my conduct! The 
calumniator is too contemptible to have to fear either my 
sword or my pen [Littlepage’s note]. 

28 José Monino y 
(1728-1808) was 
Prime 


Redondo, Count of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and/or 
Minister of Spain, 1777-1792.  Littlepage had 
first met him in the summer of 1781, after his arrival in 


Florida Blanca 
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demonstration of 1790, but which had, nor could 
have, anything in common with the errand with 
which I was entrusted on behalf of the King of 


Poland. [end p. 6| 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1791 

| did not participate at all in the counsels of the 
Revolutionaries. I approve the basic principles of 
the Constitution of 3 May 1791, and I respect its 
founders: if I have not totally approved, here are 
my reasons 

I“ The moment seemed to me critical, for it 
had already been demonstrated that England and 
Prussia would not come to a break with Russia 
and that consequently the Turkish peace could not 
be put off.* 


27a It was impossible for me to believe that the 


establishment of this Constitution converting Po- 
land into an hereditary monarchy would be looked 
upon as a simple change im the internal Govern- 
ment of the country but rather as a very 
portant change in over-all policy. 


2rd 


J 


1m- 


I was ignorant as to what foreign support 
one might count on for the maintenance of a policy 
which appeared to me to be hurtful to all foreign 
interests save that of the House of Saxony, | which 
was| too weak to be put in the balance.*" 

There's the point of view from which | never 
ceased to contemplate this great event. 

My uneasiness increased because of the menacing 
silence which Russia, after the conclusion of her 
peace with the Porte, continued to observe about 
everything that had 
1788. The attitude of that power became thence- 
more and 


occurred in Poland since 


forth more commanding. She had 


{l 


Madrid as a member of John Jay’s diplomatic statt 
“naval demonstration” is unquestionably the well-kn 
Nootka Sound crisis between England and Spain 

* The Swedish peace and the Convention of 
bach had already taken place in 1790 

29 Austria could be excepted, but for 
power has taken a less active share in the attairs of 
Poland than have Russia and Prussia | Littlepage’s note]. 
The Saxon party, declared a contemporary visitor to 
Warsaw, consisted, as of the spring of 1793, of the richest 
and most powerful members of the government, certain 
influential magnates, some bishops, and many members of 
the nobility. 


icl 


a long time that 


Its leaders were the voivods (governors) of 
Lublin, Vilna, Kiev, Podlachia, Krakow, and Rawa 
such as Princes Lubomirski and Radziwill or 
Godzki, Granowski, Potocki, Rzewuski, ef al 
[Schulz, J. C. Friedrich], Reise eines Lieflanders ) 
Riga nach Warschau ... 3: 118, 122-123, 4 v. in 2, 
Berlin, F. Vieweg, 1795. Their motivation: jealousy of 
the Czartoryski family; memory of easier times under 
former monarchs from the House of Saxony 


men 
Counts 


ml 
l 
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shown England and Prussia up to what point she 
understood her own resources and her defensive 
superiority. She had just victoriously concluded 
her two wars with Sweden and Turkey, and, al- 
ready at ease in her politics and [end p. 7| in the 
employment of her means, she sensed that, in order 
to resume her sway in the North, it was necessary 
to embroil the South. 

I was so convinced of the truth of this that on 26 
December 1791 I wrote to Mr. Jefferson, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in America: “Be sure that the 
first cannon shot fired between France and Ger- 
many will echo before long on the frontiers of 
Lithuania and the Ukraine.” 

That prophetic announcement is only too well 
fulfilled. 

I do not make this quotation through vanity, but 
because I believe myself more than ever bound to 
prove to the Polish nation, which is too unfor- 
tunate not to be worthy of respect, that I have 
sought its good without sharing its enthusiasms 
and that I have detected its dangers from afar 
without being in collusion with its enemies. 

1 am convinced that several important person- 
alities of the 1791 Revolution will do me the justice 
to state that every time I was honored by being 
consulted, | gave only such advice as was proper 
to support and consolidate their work. 

It was a question at the time of saving the ship 
of state, already launched on the stormy ocean of 
events, and not of discussing, whether so desired 
or no, the most favorable time for attempting this 
dangerous voyage. 


3y the same principle, | was far from holding to 


the line of conduct that some Poles were unjust 
enough to attribute to me at the time of ** the 1792 
catastrophe. 


Never did I labor to prevent the King from 
placing himself at the head of his armies. 


Attacked by sickness at the moment when I was 


° The writer has annotated 
letter in toto in an article entitled, Mr 
Mr. Jefferson on the European situation: 1791, North 
Veck of Va. Hist. Mag. 6: 542-553, December, 1956, the 
pertinent passage occurring on p. 552 therein. 

1 Foreign was, however, 
method of stirring up the war All France 
desired it, the and the Constitutionalists in 
order to trip the Jacobins, and the latter in order to trip 
the others. The last [i.e., 
| Littlepage’s note ]. 

82 [It was alleged that] I proposed, particularly, to 
profit from the Republic’s momentary credit to get money 
printed in Holland and elsewhere in order to have the 
wherewithal to face events [Littlepage’s note]. 


present this twenty-page 


Littlepage briefs 


policy only an accessory 
factions in 
Royalists 


the Jacobins] were successful 
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going to join Prince Joseph,** I kept to my room, 
where the King was so kind as to come to see me 
often. He was disheartened, restless, and un‘e- 
He admitted to me that he was wavering 
between the alternatives of winding up with one 
despairing |end p. &8| blow, or of sacrificing his 
personal prestige in hope of saving his unhappy 
country. 

By a prolonged resistance, he told me, I shall 
furnish a pretext for the entry of the Prussians and 
then partition is inevitable and it will be attributed 
to my stubbornness. If on the other hand I give 
way now and then some trouble happens in con- 
sequence, the Poles will attribute this to my weak- 
ness and will consider me the author both of their 
misfortunes and mine! 


cided. 


I pitied his fate without venturing to give him 
advice and consequently without either approving 
or blaming the course which he found himself 
compelled to adopt soon thereafter."* 


THE INSURRECTION OF 1794 


So far as I am able to judge, the 1794 Revolu- 
tionaries had no steadiness in their plans, and 
they were mastered by circumstances instead of 
having created them. They were compelled to 
hasten their measures by the reform of the Polish 
army, as ordered by Russia. My purpose being 
nothing less than to write the history of this 
Revolution, | proceed to the Warsaw insurrection, 
in which I am sensible that I was implicated in a 
manner that still has influence on my career. 

Jetween four and five o'clock in the morning of 
17 April the alarm was sounded at the Castle. I 
went down to the courtyard and I found the King 


\ nephew to. the 
younger brothers, 
lord) of Ry ck, 


service see 


one of the 
starost 


King by 
Andrew, 


monarch’s 
(an ennobled 
who had been a general in the Austrian 
\skenazy, Simon, Le Prince Joseph Ponia- 
(1763-1813), trans. from the Polish by 
Kozakiewicz, B., and Paul Cazin, 2, 17, Paris, Plon- 
Nourrit [1921]. Like Littlepage, Prince Joseph was, by 
Polish revolutionaries, much of the 

faction and pro-Russian. Yet today the 
Prince's reputation stands second only to that of Kos- 
eziuszko as a Polish military hero of the eighteenth cen 
tury. 


land 


towskt 


some 
court 


deemed too 
hence 


44 The King eventually decided to sign the Targovitz 
Confederation only after a letter from the Empress promis- 
ing him on that condition the integrity of Poland | Little- 
page’s note] \t Targovicz in the Little (Polish) 
Ukraine the so-called Confederation was formed on May 
14, 1792, at the behest of the Empress Catherine and 
formally acceded to by King Stanislas on July 23. The 
patriotic Constitution of May 3, 1791, was abrogated, and 
the nation became a satellite of Russia. 
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in the midst of his Guards. I asked him what was 
He replied: a riot. They say that 
wanted to seize the Arsenal. I don't 
know anything about it. 

Some time afterward the King left the Castle, 
but he was prevented from [end p. 9| straying 
too tar. 

Toward 6 o'clock I met Count Nicholas Zubov,”' 
a Russian Major General, who had advanced as 
far as the suburb. As | 
evinced to him my surprise at this unforeseen at- 
tack on the Arsenal, he assured me that we had 
been deceived and that the Russians were on the 
defensive everywhere. y had I left WV de 
Zubov, than | saw the Guards emerge from the 
Castle by columns, deploy in front of the Street of 


going on? 


[gelstrom 


entrance to the Cracow 


Scarcely 


Senators, and open cannon and musket fire on the 
Russians, who countered briskly 

I resumed my way to the Castle, where I found 
the King overwhelmed with grief. 

Next, Mokronovski addressed 


arrived and 


Phe soldier, Count Joseph A 
a Native 


IgelstrOm (1737-1823), 
of Livonia, was Commander in Chief of Russian 
Poland from mid-January, 1793, to August 19, 
when he was replaced by one of the Zubovs (see note next 
below). In_ the 1794 he was made Ambas 
sador to Poland, and seems to have personified the ar 


forces in 
beginning of 


rogance of Russian officials on Polish territory 

® Oldest (1763-1803) of the three Zubov_ brothers, 
Nicholas was a physical giant and a mental midget. Ac 
cording to the Helbig, Gleorg] A. W 
Russische Giinstlinge, ed Max, 450, Munich and 
Muller, 1917, Nicholas owed his rapid promo 
tions to the fact that one of his younger brothers, 
Plato Zubov, was the 


same source, von 
Bauer, 
Berlin, G 
Prince 
Empress Catherine's lover. Nicho 
las became one of the conspirators in the assassination of 
Emperor Paul I (March, 1801) and by 
is credited with the actual strangling 

\t the beginning he had thrown himself in front of 
the column to prevent its issuing forth | Littlepage’s note | 
\ very clear, detailed city plan of Warsaw showing the 
Royal Castle, nearby Senator Street, efc., is folded in 
at the back of the reminiscences of the Quartermaster 
General for the Prussian Army, | Pistor, G.-K.], .Wém- 
ures sur la Revolution de la Pologne, 
Paris, no publisher given, 1806. 


some authorities 


trouvés a Berlin, 
\ reproduction of the 
suburb, after Canaletto, is given in Przezdziecki, 
Renaud, Diplomatic and adventures: some ex- 
periences of British envoys at the court of Poland, 198, 
London, Polish Research Center, 1953. 

Mokronovski (1761-1821), with 
whom Igelstr6m opened negotiations relative to Russian 
capitulation during the evening of April 17. He subse- 
quently commanded a Polish corps against the Russians 
during the of Warsaw in the autumn of 1794. This 
passage, that on the Castle alarm, on Maj. Gen. Zubov, 
and on Charles XII (see note next below) are cited by 
Tokarz, Waclaw, /nsurckzja Woarssawska 17 118 kwietnia 
1794 yr [The Warsaw Insurrection of April 17 and 18, 


Cracow 


ventures 


‘General Stanislas 


siege 
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himself primarily to me. He told me that battle 
had been joined irrevocably at all points with the 
Russians. That from the Arsenal more than 
15,000 rifles had already been distributed to the 
people and that heavy artillery had been pulled out. 

He added that he feared deeply for the King and 
that unless he declared himself for the nation, he 
could not answer for his life. If in similar cir- 
cumstances to have dared by myself to carry this 
message to the King be a crime, if it’s another to 
have even taken on myself to answer in his name 
that, although in despair at everything that had 
happened, seeing that things were beyond remedy, 
he would never divorce himself from his nation. 

[ avow myself guilty of these two crimes, but 

whatsoever be the punishment inflicted on me it 
will ever be for me a title of honor. 
I cannot conclude this matter without adding 
that on that occasion, as on several others, I wit- 
nessed in the King of Poland [end p. 10] only that 
firmness and coolness worthy of the son of a friend 
of Charles XII" 

As for myself, | had dangers to run and an 
noyances of every sort to endure as a consequence 
of the same prejudices that had been conceived 
against me in 1788. 


Since in insurrections people use reason only 


after they have fought, my friends advised me to 


withdraw. I refused to such counsels 
and I should refuse them again in the same situa 


tion. 


listen to 


Honor, gratitude and duty obligated me not 
to abandon the King, from whom I had accepted 
benefits and consequently to 
longed. 


whom my life be- 


1794], 141, 143, 150, and 151, Warsaw, Ksiazka i Wiedza, 
1950. First published 1934. In his preface to the 1950 
edition, p. 19, Tokarz states that the “insurrection de 
1794," which he apparently takes for the title of the 
“Memoir,” was written for Catherine II. He 
proof of this, and I have found none. 
the only 


offers no 
To my knowledge 
made public 
Littlepage’s Tokarz and Fabre, Jean, 
Stanislas-Auguste Poniatowski et l'Europe des lumicres, 
427, 659, and 680-681, Paris, Institut des Etudes 
1952 

* The King’s father, Stanislas C. Poniatowski (1678 
1762), soldier and diplomat, had fought with Charles XII 
of Sweden against the Russians at Poltava, in the eastern 
Ukraine, in 1709 and later represented Charles at the 
Porte. Helpful genealogical charts of the family exist 
in Potocka, Countess Anna, Memoirs, ed. Stryenski, 
Casimir, facing p. xxii, New York, Doubleday & Mce- 
Clure, 1900, and in’ Palewski, Jean-Paul, Stanislas- 
Auguste Poniatowski: dernier rot de Pologne, 182, 
Librairie Polonaise, [1946]. 


have reference to 


“Memoir” are 


scholars who 


Slaves, 


Paris, 
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By a shameful flight | should have placed myself 
in the same class with those vile Court insects who 
buzz about the throne as long as they see chances 
of prosperity shining there but who take wing at 
the approach of a storm. 

The insurrection leaders were, however, so far 
from sharing the opinions of the mob about me that 
they offered me a Commander in Chief's post.*° 

I was acquainted with the dangers of my situa- 
tion and I knew that they would be increased by 
accepting this proposal, but the hope of being 
useful to the King determined 


a 


me to enter into a 
iscussion on the point. 

I betook invself therefore on 3 July to Kos- 
We greeted each 
having to do with 
our earlier correspondence was buried in oblivion. 


ciuszko’s camp near Tarezyn.”' 
other cordially, and everything 

I afterwards had different conferences with him, 
but I dealt detail 
Potoc Ki," 


more in with Count Ignazy 


It concerned an incursion into Prussia which | 
was to commence from the Memel side in order to 


few 
that Littlepage 
1 to ? 
Hamburg, 


From a would 
mission pro 
privately printed at 
entitled Lettre de Mr. 
Vonsteur Le Baron de 
that the “was 
which I «8 
desired 1 


paragraphs further 
effect, 
But in a 
Germany, July, 
Little pad 1 Son Eaxcellence 


Thugut EAs 


ottered a 


on. it 
accepted the 
pamphlet 


1795, 


seem 
“had, 1 


pose ( 


Thi¢ 


Littlepage 
commander 


states even 


in uld not 


(italics 


chief's | 
himself 
from the 
ember 28, 1794, 


later, the 


ost 


accept, although the King 
King to 
contirms — the 
Ve letter to Major 
Hayden, | : 410, 
says that the Empress Catherine “was the more 
hearing that I had 
chief [post] under 
although | 
(italics mine 


In thid., 23, a letter 
Dec 


Vears 


Mine 


Warsa , 


some ft 


t 
I ittlepage, 
statement 
Holladay, 
Littlepage 

irritated 
accept 
Revolutionary 
destined to against 
Owing to the confused situation 
in Poland at this period, there may be no essential contra 


1 


rqtita jenea Jtces p 


CtE., 


against me upon 


msented to 


a commander-t the 


Government, Was act 


Prussia” 


diction between Littlepage’s statements 

This place lay about twenty miles south and slightly 
of Warsaw \ map of the area cited 
by Littlepage in this and the following paragraphs may be 
seen at the of Zoltowski, Adam, Border of Europe: 
Poltsh pr Hollis 
and Carter, [1950] 

2 (1741-1809), chief political leader of the patriot 
party, described by Lord, The second partition of Poland, 
op. cit., 97, as of ardent and noble soul, disin- 
terested, energetic, indefatigable, admired and almost 
worshipped by his younger compatriots * A two 
letter interchange between him and Littlepage, each dated 
Warsaw, May 26, 1794, is printed by Littlepage in his 
Lettre a Thugut, op. cit., 21-23, wherein Littlepage states 
that the remainder of the revolution Count 
Ignace’s conduct toward me was conformable to this letter, 
that is to say, noble, candid and friendly.” 


west clear, color 


real 


a study of the eastern london, 


ITINECS, 


“a man 


“during 
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open up naval communications [end p. 17] for the 
entry of arms, ammunitions, &c., &c. They de- 
luded themselves likewise that, under the same 
objective, I could sustain myself for some time in 
Kurland, but upon my arrival at the Army of 
Lithuania | from General Wielhorski ** 
that the Corps which had advanced toward Libau 
had been forced to withdraw as far as Samogitia 
and that the one which was to have effected a 
diversion on the Prussian frontier had been totally 
defeated and dispersed. 


learned 


I saw clearly then that there remained nothing 
further for me to do in the area that had been 
meant for me, but just as I was going to leave the 
Army, Wielhorski got word that 3 Russian corps 
had consolidated and were in full march on Vilna. 

I felt myself bound on this occasion to obey the 
laws of military honor as much as if I had, in 
effect, accepted the mission proposed to me. I 
therefore with pleasure accompanied General Wiel 
horski in the operations whereby he saved Vilna 
after a 30-hour attack, during which the Russians 
seized the suburbs of the city.** 

Two days following this episode I took off from 
Vilna once more in order to return to the King, 
at the time besieged in Warsaw 

Having a report to make to Kosciuszko, I found 


#8 Michael Wielhorski (1759-1817), patriot Major Gen 
eral newly appointed to the Lithuanian forces of Poland, 
had assumed command by July 19, according to the 
Paris Gasette Nationale; ou, le Mon No 
\ugust 17, 1794 (p. 1, cols. 1-2). By July 29 the 
general, at the head of 10,000 “citizens,” had trounced a 
considerable Russian its cannon and 
baggage (./ontteur, No. 347, September 3, 1794 [p. 1, 
1]). In Littlepage’s Lettre a Thugut, 24, King Stanislas 
testified “that went to the Wielhorski army 
which, having exposed to you the nullity of methods which 
had been presented to you as certain, you refused to mix 
in it.” 

On 


tteur Universel, 


330, 2 
division, capturing 
col 


you only 


\pril 23 the citizenry of Vilna, Lithuania, had 
bloodily revolted against the Russian garrison, 1n 1mita 
tion of the Warsaw revolt week earlier 
\bout June 20 Wielhorski arrived and was dismayed at 
the utter inadequacy of its defenders \t daybreak on 
July 19 some 10,000 Russian troops—under, among others, 
General Nicholas Zubov—attacked the city, principally at 
the Ostra Brama (‘Pointed Gate” ) 
chapel to the Blessed Mother The were re 
pulsed by the citizenry, who later ascribed the “miracle” 
to Our Lady of Ostra succeeded in 
penetrating only the suburbs, the Russians contented 
themselves with laying down a murderous artillery bar- 
rage from afar. 


successful a 


section housing a 


Russians 
Brama Having 


This is probably the action to which Littlepage refers 
Vilna finally fell to the Russians on August 12. 
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him with the combined Armies at the time of the 
long and violent cannonade of 23 July, by virtue 
of which the King of Prussia gained possession of 
the Wola communications center. 

From that period I no longer thought about 
taking service under Kosciuszko. I saw him for 
the last time on the right wing of his army, com- 
manded by Prince Joseph Poniatowsky, in the 
business of 26 August. Soon after the King of 
Prussia’s retreat [end p. 12|, Prince Joseph 
marched toward the Bzura and Kosciuszko pro- 
ceeded to terminate his revolutionary career at 
Maciejowice.** 


His undertaking has always seemed to me fool- 


hardy and hopeless even, but convinced, as I am, 
of the rectitude of his intentions I can only pity 
his fate without ceasing to hold him in esteem. 
After this event the situation of the King again 
became very critical. Kosciuszko had been the in- 
surrection’s sole rallying point. The only man 
who, at the conference of the real patriots, united a 
genuine power sufficient to hold the factions to- 
gether, for 


the revolutionary sceptre was too 


weighty for the hand of Vavrzecki,*" a man of 


'* The August 26 “business” was an initial success by 
the Prussians during the Russo-Prussian siege of Warsaw, 
July 13—September 6, 1794. In his letter to Major Holla- 
day (see n. 14 above) Littlepage wrote: “ . . I had 
gone so far in the Revolution that I should have gone 
much farther, had I not been defeated, with my friend 
Prince Joseph Poniatoski, the King’s nephew, by the late 
King of Russia [sic: Prussia] on the 26th of August, 1794. 
That event lost me all of my popularity [with Empress 
Catherine], and was very near getting me hanged, for I 
was regarded as the acting person, although, upon my 
honor, Prince Poniatoski acted that day against my 
By the by, the King of Russia [stc: Prussia] 
attacked us with about three times our force, both in men 
and artillery, and Kosciusko afforded us no support until 
we were beaten beyond redemption, although neither his 
left nor center were engaged the whole day 
than in cannonading.” 


advice 


otherwise 


The Prussian forces pulled out in the early hours of 
September 6, lifting the siege, to which the Russians had 
contributed little. In October, Kosciuszko ordered Prince 
Joseph to the Bzura River about thirty-five miles west of 
Warsaw, to make contact there with the forces of Gen- 
eral Dombrowski and harry the Prussians in west Poland. 
\t Maciejowice near the Vistula, southeast of Warsaw, 
the Russians under General Fersen on October 10 de- 
feated the outnumbered Poles, wounded and captured 
Kosciuszko, and in effect ended the insurrection. 

'® General Thomas (1753-1816) succeeded 
Kosciuszko in Commander in Chief of all 
Polish forces. When his men at last laid down their arms 
on November 18, the failure of the insurrection could be 
said to be complete. Vavrzecki figures in 


Vavrzecki 
Oct »yber as 


Jane Porter's 
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integrity and respect, but no soldier, and having 
little personal influence. 

Join to all that a known schism in the Council, 
with its two factions, of which one accused the 
other of contemplating crimes which might take 
place at any moment by reason of mistrust, fear 
and despair, such was the state of things at War- 
saw up to the Praga * thunderclap, followed by 
the calm of enslavement. [end p. 13| 


There you have a summary of the principal 
events to which | have been witness in Poland, 
with a faithful account of my personal conduct. 
Whatever may be the Empress’ decision as to my 
fate,** I await it with steadiness and resignation. 

I have rendered some services to, Russia, but not 
under the label of her creature, for never, and | 
glory therein, has my name appeared among those 
corrupt tools, only too necessary in politics, whom 
sovereigns and their Ministers overwhelm with 
gold and with contempt. 

I dare hope, finally, that neither my native land 
nor my friends will have cause to blush at the 
manner in which I have terminated with the King 
of Poland a career often painful, perhaps, but | 
trust honorable. 


. LITTLEPAGE [end p. 14] 


once popular novel, Thaddeus of Warsaw (1803). Little- 
page’s opinion of him as “no soldier” was shared by 
Igelstrom’s secretary, the Saxon author, Johann Gottfried 
Seume. See Seume, Sdmmtliche Werke 9 
J. F. Hartknoch, 1826-1827 

‘7 Praga, a suburb of Warsaw on the northeast bank of 
the Vistula, was annihilated by the Russian troops under 
Suvorov, on November 4, in a four-hour blood bath com- 
parable only to that of August-September, 1944, when the 
citizenry rose against the Nazi Germans only to have the 
Russian stand by and watch. The earlier cam 
paign required approximately sixty days, the latter sixty- 
three. 


172, Leipzig, 


forces 


In his letter to Lewis Holladay (see n. 14 above) Little 
page says: “After the battle of the 26th of August I took 
no further part in military affairs until the storming of 
Prague [sic], which cost the lives of 22,000 Polanders.” 
Littlepage’s estimate may be too high. Suvorov's adjutant, 
Lt. Col. Frederick Anthing, calculated 13,000 Poles killed, 
plus’ 2,000 drowned in the Vistula. See Anthing, Fred 
erick, History of the campaigns of Count Alexander 
Suworow ... 2: 318-320, London, J. Wright, 1799 

's It may be this statement which has led Tokarz (see 
n. 38 above) to assume that Littlepage’s “Memoir” was 
written for Catherine IT. 
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TRANSCRIPTION 
MEMOIRE POLITIQUE ET PARTICULIER 
Epigraphe. 


“La politique comme le Sphinx, devore tous ceux 
“qui ne savent pas expliquer ses énigmes.”’ 


Tiré d'un ouvrage non encore publié 
du Cte de Rivaro 


Hambourg 1795. 


AVANT PROPOS 


Le but de ce Memoire est entierement defensif 


Je winculpe Personne, Je ne trahis aucun secrét, 
et d'aprés mon Epigraphe, je me flatte qu'on ne 
m'accusera pas de Vanité, car j’avoue que si le 
Sphinx ne m’a point encore devoré, il me tient 
entre ses Griffes sans que je puisse trouver le mot 
de lenigme. 


Bs: 


MEMOIRE POLITIQUE ET PARTICULIER 


La Pologne depuis la fin du dix septiéme siécle 
jusqu’a la Diéte Revolutionnaire de 1788 n’avait 
conservé qu'une existence passive en Europe. 

Quoique depuis le régne de Pierre 1. le sisteme 
Russe qu’on peut meme regarder comme la suite 
du traite de 1606! v a prévalu, la decadence de 
cette Republique parait avoir été marquée plus 
tot en raison inverse de 
Brandebourg. 


l'élévation de la maison de 


Sans armée, sans finances reglées, présque sans 
gouvernement et surtout pendant longtems sans 
esprit publique, la Pologne ne pouvait se passer 
d'un appui étranger. Ce fut 
les partis. 


l'axiome de tous 

Depuis le partage de 1773. les Cours de Vienne 
et de Berlin occupées a se disputer tour a tour 
alliance de la Russie, semblaient étre tacitement 
convenues d'abandonner a cette Puissance la 
Domination exclusive de la Pologne. Mais cet 
accord fondé sur la nullité supposée de la Pologne 


devait césser du moment ot ce pays reparaitrait 


sur l'horison Politique, soit de son propre mouve- 
ment, OU par une impulsion étrangére. Cette 
impulsion fut donnée par la Russie alors A/lrée 
de l’Autriche, et la Russie a fait jouer en sens 
contraire tous ses ressorts politiques par des 
raisons évidentes. 


Resserrée entre !’Allemagne et la Pologne, ce 


Conclu par Jean Sobieski avec la Russie 
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torrent encore croissant de la puissance prus- 
sienne, devait se deborder du Coté le plus faible. 
Ce coté fut la Pologne, car cet etrange et antique 
sisteme germanique a été depuis longtems regardé 
comme l’Arche Sainte del’ Europe.® Ons'occupe 
plus d’une Souveraineté Allemande de quatre 
lieues quarrées que de l’acquisition des provinces 
antieres Polonaises ou Ottomanes, dans lesquelles 
sont comprises des grandes Villes de Commerce 
avec la navigation de deux Mers et celle de 
plusieurs de principaux fleuves du Nord et de 
lOrient. 

Voici Origine des Evenements qui ont tout a 
coup fait reparaitre la Pologne sur le théatre 
politique de l'Europe dans un role éphemére a la 
Verité, mais que la posterité regardera toujours 
respectable. 


SISTEME DE KANIEW 


Instruit par 15 Années de malheurs ./e Roi de 
Pologne; sentit qu'il ne pouvait plus éspérer de 
reprendre un vol politique que sous les Ailes de 
l’Aigle Russe. 

I] profita en habile politique du Voiage de 
l'Imperatrice en Crimée pour demander une 
entrevue sur les bords du  Borysthéne. Le 
moindre éffét qu'il pouvait en éspérer était de 
s'émanciper du Despotisme Proconsulaire de 
l’Ambassadeur de Russie. * 

I] fit plus: 


du moins, le 


I] scut se coacilier pour un moment 

celebre Prince Potemkin, qui ex- 
ercait alors en Russie un pouvoir plus grand peut- 
étre que celui qu’ont exercé autrefois en Angle- 
terre, en Espagne et en France Wolsey, Olivares 
et Richelieu. 

Le Roi reussit par ce moien a faire accepter 
par I'Imperatrice un projét d’ Alliance qui avait 
pour but de raffermir le Gouvernement et d'aug- 
menter les forces de la Pologne, en un mot de 
l'empécher d'etre plus longtems /'0bjét passif des 
Convenances étrangeres. La mission que le Roi 
me confia en France dans le courant de la meme 
année (1787. fut connue et approuvée a Kijovie, 
ou j'avais séjourné quelques semaines. 

® Le enfin approcher ot |’Empire 
germanique pourra subir des grands changemens. Un 
mauvais Plaisant lisant 
I’Allemagne a dit 
matieres a peser. 


moment semble 
un QOuvrage sur l'equilibre de 
En effet, il y a plus de balances, que de 


* Ceci ne regarde aucun Ambassadeur en particulier et 
n’a rapport qu’a la position oti le Roi devait se trouver tant 
qu'il restait sans correspondance directe avec I’ lmperatrice 
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Kn France je n'ai travaillé indirectement qu’a 
lappui du Sistéme de Kaniew que je persistai a 
regarder comme le seul qui aurait pu sauver la 
Pologne. Mais toutes furent 
bientot contrariées par les circonstances. La 
promptitude avec la quelle le Duc de Brunswic 
venait de terminer la Contre Revolution d’Hol- 
lande, sans que ce grand coup efit produit du 
Coté de la France les suites aux quelles on devait 
s'attendre, jointes a la Conclusion du traité entre 
la Prusse et l'Angleterre, donnait déja une grande 
préponderance a la Cour de Berlin et qui parais- 
sait devoir augmenter a mesure que des embarras 
interieurs s’accumuleraient sur la France. 

I] n’etait pas douteux que le Cabinet de Berlin 
dirigerait 
Kaniew, c'est 


nos éspérances 


sistéme de 
a dire contre la conclusion d'une 
Alliance qui aurait soustrait a la Prusse le seul 
pays qui pouvait lui fournir un équivalent pro- 
portionné au projét d’agrandissement qu'on at- 
tribuait a l’Empereur Joseph 11. du Coté de la 
Turquie, et dont l’éxécution paraissait aussi pro- 
chaine que facile. 

Avant la fin de 1787 mes lettres de Pologne 
annongaient que les Agents 
mencoient a y intriguer. 


tous ses efforts contre le 


Prussiens com- 
J’esperai que pour 
en prévenir les éfféts, on aurait convoqué une 
Diéete Extraordinaire et c'est une grande faute du 
ministére de l'avoir pas fait. 
L’ouverture de la Diéte ordinaire, mais bientot 
Confédéree de 1788. eut lieu sous des auspices 
defavorables a la 


Russie de ne 


La Campagne de 
terre avait été inactive du Coté des Russes et 
desastreuse pour |’ Autriche. 
envahis le Bannat. 


Russie. 


Les Turcs avaient 
Le Marechal de Romanzow 
se cernait a occuper la Moldavie, et le Prince 
Potemkin éprouvait ou plutot faisait naitre des 
longueurs imprevues en assiégeant Oczakow. 
D)’ailleurs la guerre de Suéde ne pouvait manquer 
d'etre representée en Pologne que comme le 
premier éclair d'un grand orage qui allait éclater 
sur la Russie. 

Toutes ces circonstances se reunissaient pour 
me faire prévoir et en partie prédire au Prince 
Potemkin ce qui allait arriver a l’ouverture de la 
Diéte de Mais rien ne pouvait en 
certains cas égaler la nonchalance de cet homme 
indefinissable, mélange étonnant de grandeur et 
de petitésse, d’ambition et d'insouciance, d’au- 
dace et d’inertie. 


Pologne. 


Tantot il paraissait digne de regir l’Empire de 
Russie, et tantot digne a peine d’etre un Commis 
de Bureau dans |'Empire de Lilliput. 

En prenant congé de lui, Je me suis vu 
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autorisé par les Circonstances a lui demander 
dans quel tems a peu prés je pouvais annoncer 
des operations decisives de son Coté? Il me 
repondit helas! cela depend de Dieu et. des evene- 
ments!. Comme si en effet il eut attendu l’ar- 
rivée d'un Archange pour conduire une Armée qui 
souvent n'a meme dun Général 
terrestre pour marcher a la Victoire. On peut 
voir le Prince Potemkin tout entier dans ses 
Operations de 1788. Il reste inactif pendant la 
moitié de l’été devant Oczakow place trés 
mediocre, ne commence a l’assiéger en forme que 
pendant les pluies de l’automne et finit par 
l'emporter d’assaut au coeur de l'hyver. Voila 
homme n’allant jamais par le Chemin ordinaire 
et cependant arrivant a son but, se 


pas besoin 


mettant 


gratuitement dans des embarras afin de s’en tirer 
avec éclat, en un mot se créant a lui meme des 
monstres, afin de paraitre un /lercule en les 
detruisant. 

A mon arrivée a Varsovie de l’armée d’Ocza- 
kow, je vis bientot réaliser tous les présages que 


j'avais concus. 

Le sisteme de Kaniew fut renversé et proscrit 
avant d’avoir été officiéllement proposé ou meme 
connu a la Diéte. Le Parti Prussien prit un 
ascendant decidé et profitant de l’enthousiasme 
de la Diéte, la des 
demarches qui devaient non seulement fermer la 
porte a tout raccomodement avec la Russie, mais 
en provoquer tot ou tard la Vengeance. 

Le Parti Prussien était en realité trés faible, 
mais on designait sous cette denomination toute 
l‘opposition qui s'était jointe aux Prussiens 
uniquement pour faire avorter le systeme de 
Kaniew et renverser l’influence de la Russie. 

Ceux-ci ont agi par la suite trés independam- 
ment de la Prusse et autre 
étrangere. 


poussa succéssivement a 


toute influence 


MA MISSION EN ESPAGNE 


Le role qu’on me supposait d’avoir joué dans 
les événemens, dont je viens de parler, et surtout 
mon service recent en Russie et l’espece de faveur 
dont j'avais joui pendant quelque tems auprés 
du Prince Potemkin m’avait rendu suspect au 
Parti dominant en Pologne. Je resolus done de 
quitter ce Pays et d’aller voiager en Italie, d’ot 
javais l’intention de me rendre en Espagne, que 
j'ai toujours regardée comme une seconde Patrie. 

Le Roi profita de cette circonstance pour me 
charger des quelques commissions politiques, 
dont Voici les motifs: 
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La position Politique de l’Espagne était alors 
importante. Par les troubles de la France tout 
le poids des interéts de la Maison de Bourbon 
semblait porter sur elle. La marine la rendait 
respéctable a l’Angleterre, |’Alliée et le Soutien 
de la Russie dans les sistemes du moment. 

Charles IV avait manifesté ses voeux pour la 
paix et avait offert d’y employer ses bons offices 
qu'on ésperait de Voir accépter par I’ Imperatrice. 

I] n’est done pas étonnant que le Roi de Pologne 
ait pensé a se concilier l’Amitié et les bons offices 
d'un Souverain sous les auspices du quel la paix 
pouvait se faire. 

Voila unique objét d'une Mission dont les 
ennemis du Roi de Pologne ont profité pour 
l’accuser de vouloir intriguer d'un bout de l’ Europe 
ad lautre.** Voila Vintrigue dont j'ai été l'in- 
strument. 

Je ne disconviens pas d’avoir eu d'autres 
M. le Comte de Florida Blanca 
pendant sa demonstration navale de 1790, mais 
qui n’avaient, ni ne pouvaient avoir rien de 
Commun avec la Commission dont je fus chargé 
de la part du Roi de Pologne. 


rapports avec 


REVOLUTION DE 1791 


Je n'ai point participé aux Conseils des Revolu- 


tionnaires. J’approuve les principes fondamen- 


taux de la Constitution de 3 May 1791, et je 
respecte ses 


fondateurs: si je n'ai 
approuvé en Voici les raisons 


pas tout 

1°, Le moment me parut critique, car il était 
déja demontré que I’Angleterre et la Prusse n’en 
viendraient pas & une rupture avec la Russie et 
que par consequent la paix de Turquie ne pouvait 
étre éloignée.* 

2% JT] m’était impossible de croire que l’éta- 
blissement de cette Constitution qui convertissait 
la Pologne en Monarchie héréditaire serait re- 
gardé comme un simple changement dans le 
gouvernem! interieur de ce pays, Mais bien comme 
un changement trés important dans le sisteme 
general. 

3°, Jignorais sur quel appui étranger l'on 
comptait pour /e soutien d'un sisteme qui me 


‘Celui qui a adréssé ces mots a I'Impératrice doit etre 
inquiet d’apprendre que non seulemt j’en ai connaissance, 
mais aussi de ce qu'il a bien voulu ajouter sur mon individu. 
Qu'il se tranquilise cependant et qu'il sache qu’a la mal- 
veillance je n’oppose que mes principes et ma Conduite a 
la Calomnie! Le Calomniateur est trop meprisable pour 
avoir a craindre ou mon épée ou ma plume. 

*La paix de Suéde et la Convention de Reichenbach, 
avaient déja eu lieu en 1790 
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paraissait heurter tous les interéts étrangers, 
hormis celui de la Maison de Saxe trop faible 
pour étre mis en balance.* 

Voila sous quel point de vue, je n'ai jamais 
cessé d’envisager ce grand événement. 

Mes inquietudes augmenterent par le silence 
menagant que la Russie aprés la Conclusion de 
Sa paix avec la Porte continua de garder sur tout 
ce qui s’était passé depuis 1788. en pologne. 

L’attitude de cette puissance devenait dés lors 
de plus en plus imposante. Elle avait montré a 
l’Angleterre et a la Prusse jusqu’a quel point; 
elle connait ses propres ressources et sa superiorité 
defensive. Elle venait de terminer victorieuse- 
ment ses deux guerres de Suéde et de Turquie, et 
déja libre dans sa politique et l'emploi de ses 
moiens, Elle sentit que pour reprendre sa Domina- 
tion dans le Nord, tl fallait embrouiller le midi. 

J'étais si penetré de cette Verité que le 26 
Xbre 1791. j’écrivis 4 M. Jefferson Ministre des 
affaires étrangeres en Amerique: ‘‘Sotez persuadé 
que le premier coup de Canon tiré entre la France 
et l'Allemagne retentira bientot jusqu aux frontiéres 
de la Lithuanie et de |’ Ucraine.”’ 

Cette annonce Prophétique ne s’est que trop 
accomplie.* 

Ce n'est pas par Vanité que je fais cette cita- 
tion, mais parce que je me crois plus que jamais 
tenu de prouver a la Nation Polonaise, 


trop 
malheureuse pour n’etre pas respectée, 


que j'ai 
cherché son bien sans partager son enthousiasme 
et que j'ai vii de loin ses dangers sans etre 
d’intelligence avec ses ennemis. 

Je suis persuadé que plusieurs Personnages 
importantes de la Revolution de 1791. me ren- 
dront la justice de dire que toutes les fois qu'on 
m’a fait 'honneur de me consulter je n'ai donné 
que des Conseils jusqu’a soutenir et a consolider 
leur Ouvrage. 

Il s’agissait alors de consolider le Vaisseau de 
Etat, déja lancé sur l’Océan orageux des événe- 
ments, et pas de discuter si l'on avait choisi ou 
non, le tems le plus favorable pour tenter ce 
dangereux trajet. 

D’aprés ce meme principe, j'ai été loin de tenir 
la Conduite que quelques Polonais ont eu l'in- 

On pourrait en 


excepter I’Autriche, mais depuis 


longtems cette Puissance a prise une part moins active aux 
affaires de Pologne que la Russie et la Prusse. 

‘ La politique etrangére n'a été cependant qu'un moien 
accéssoire pour allumer la Guerre, tous les Parties en France 
la voulaient, les Roialistes et les Constitutionels pour 
culbuter les Jacobins et ceux ci pour culbulter les autres. 
Les derniers ont reussi. 
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justice de m’attribuer au moment de” la Cata- 
trophe de 1792. 

Jamais je n’ai travaillé 4 empecher le Roi de 
se mettre a la téte Armées. Attaqué 
d’une maladie au moment ov j’allais joindre le 
Prince Joseph, je gardai la Chambre, ot le Roi 
eut la bonté de venir souvent me Voir. II était 
abattu inquiet et indécis. Il m’avouait qu'il 
balangait entre l'alternative de finir par un Coup 
de desespoir, ou de sacrifier sa gloire personnelle 
dans lespoir de 
Patrie. 

Par une resistance prolongée, me disait-il, je 
fourniral un pretéxte pour l’entrée des Prussiens et 
alors le partage est inévitable et on l'attribuera a 
mon Opiniatreté. Siau contraire, je cede a present 
et que par la suite tl en arrive du mal, les Polonais 
l'attribueront a ma faiblesse et me regarderont, 
comme l’auteur de leurs Malheurs et des miens! 

Je plaignis son sort sans oser Lui donner un 
Conseil et par consequent approuver ni 
blamer le parti qu’ll se vit bientot aprés obligé 
de prendre. 


de ses 


Saduver encore sa malheureuse 


Sans 


INSURRECTION DE 1794 


Autant que j'ai pfi en juger, les Revolution- 
naires de 1794. n’avaient pas de fixité dans leurs 
plans, et ils ont été maitrisés par les circonstances 
plutot que de les avoir fait naitre. Ils furent 
contraints de precipiter leurs mesures par la 
reforme de l’Armée Polonaise, ordounée par la 
Russie. Mon but n’étant rien moins que d’ecrire 
l'histoire de cette Revolution, j’en viens a l’in- 
surrection de Varsovie, dans la quelle Je sais que 
j'ai été impliqué d'une maniere qui influe encore 
sur mon existence. 

Entre quatre et cinques heures du matin du 17. 
Avril on battit l'allarme au Chateau. Je des- 
cendis dans la Cour et je trouvai le Roy au milieu 
de ses gardes. Je lui demandai de quoi il était 
Il me repondit: d'une emeute. On 
dit, qu'Igelstron a voulu prendre l’Arsenal. Je 
n'y concots rien. 


question ? 


Quelque tems aprés le Roi partit du Chateau, 
mais on l’empecha de trop s’en écarter. 

Sur les 6. heures je rencontrai le Comte Nicolas 
Zubow Général Major Russe, qui s’était avancé 
jusqu’a l'entrée du fauxbourg de Cracovie. 

* Je proposai surtout de profiter du Credit momentané 
de la Rpblque p. emprunter de l’Argent en Hollande et 
ailleurs p avoir de quoi faire face aux événemens. 

Le Roi ne s'est final! decidé a signer la Confederation 
de Targowitz que d’aprés une lettre de I'Impce qui lui 
promettait a cette Condition l’integrité de la Pologne. 


CURTIS CARROLL DAVIS 


PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC, 


Comme je lui temoignai ma surprise de cette 
attaque imprevué sur l’Arsenal, il m’assura qu’on 
nous avait trompé et que les Russes partout se 
tenaient sur la defensive. A peine avais-je 
quitté M. de Zouboff, que Je vis les gardes 
deboucher du Chateau en Colonne, se deployer 
devant la rue des Senateurs et commencer un feu 
de Canon et de Mousqueterie contre les Russes 
qui leur riposterent vivement. 

Je repris le Chemin du Chateau ou je trouvai 
le Roi accablé de douleur.t 

Mokronowski y est ensuite arrivé et s'est 
adréssé principalement a moi. I] me dit que ce 
combat etait irrevocablement engagé sur tous les 
points avec les Russes. Qu’on avait déja dis- 
tribué de l’Arsénal plus de 15,000. fusils au peuple 
et qu’on en avait tiré une forte Artillerie. 

I] ajoutait, qu'il craignait tout pour le Roi et a 
moins qu'il ne se declara pour la Nation, il ne 
pouvait repondre de Sa vie. 

Si dans des circonstances pareilles, d’avoir seul 
osé porter cette parolle au Roi soit un Crime, si 
c’en est un autre que d’avoir meme pris sur mot 
de repondre en Son Nom, que quoigu'au desespoir 
de tout ce qui arrivait, croyant que les choses étaient 
sans reméde, tl ne se separerait jamais Sa Nation 

Je m’avoue coupable de ces deux Crimes, mais 
quelle que soit la punition qu'on m’en inflige, 
elle me sera toujours un titre d’honeur. 

Je ne puis terminer cet Article, sans ajouter 
qu’en cette occasion comme en plusieurs autres, 
Je n’ai vi dans le Roi de Pologne que la fermeté et 
le sang froid digne du fils d'un Ami de Charles X11. 

Quant a moi j'avais des dangers a Courir et 
des desagremens de toute espéce a essuier par une 
suite de memes preventions qu'on avait concues 
contre moi en 1788. 

Comme dans les Insurrections on ne raisonné 
qu'aprés avoir frappé, mes Amis me conseillaient 
de me retirer. Je refusai d’écouter des pareils 
Conseils et je les refuserais dans le méme cas. 

L’honneur, la et |le devoir 
m'‘obligerent de ne pas quitter le Roi, dont j'avais 
accepté des bienfaits et par consequen 
Vie appartenait. 

Par une honteuse fuite, je me seraig moi meme 


reconnaissance 


ad qui ma 


rangé dans la classe de ces viles inséctes de Cour 
qui bourdonnent au tour du thr6ne tant qu’ils 4 


voient briller les raions de la prospérité; mais qui 
s’envolent a l’approche de l’orage. 


Les Chefs de l'Insurrection cepenflant furent 
tellement éloignés de partager les idfes du Vul- 


t Il s’était d’abord jetté devant la Colomne pour em- 
pecher sa Sortie. 
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gaire sur moi, qu’ils me proposerent un Com- 
mandement en Chef. 


Je connaissais les dangers de ma position et je 


savais quils seraient augmentés en acceptant 
cette proposition, mais l’esperance d’étre utile au 
Roi me decida d’entrer en pourparler sur ce point. 

Je me rendis donc le 3. Juillet au camp de 
Kosciuszko prés de Nous nous em- 
brassames avec Cordialité et tout ce qui avait eu 
rapport & Notre Correspondance précédente, fut 
enseveli dans l’oubli. 


Tarezyn. 


J’eus ensuite differentes conférences avec lui, 
mais je traitai plus en detail avec le Cte Ignace 
Potocki. 

I] s‘agissait d'une Irruption en Prusse que je 
devais commencer du Coté de Memel, afin 
d’ouvrir une Communication maritime pour faire 
entrer Armes, etc. On 
fHattait aussi que pour le meme objét, J’aurais pu 
me soutenir quelque tems en Courlande, mais a 
mon arrivée a l’Armée de Lithuanie, j’appris du 
Général Wielhorski que le 
Libau, avait été replier 
Samoyitie, et qui devait 
opérer une diversion sur la frontiere de Prusse, 
avait été totalement battu et dispersé. 


des des munitions 


se 


corps qui s'était 


avancé a 


forcé de se 


jusqu’en que celui 


Je vis bien alors qu'il ne me restait plus rien a 
faire dans le Dpmntqui m’avait été destiné, mais 
au moment o0 j'allais quitter larmée, Wielhodrski 
recut l'avis que 3. Corps Russes s'étaient reunis 
et étaient en pleine marche sur Wilna. 

Je me suis cru dans cette occasion obligé 
d’obéir aux lois de Vhonneur Militaire, autant que 
si j'eusse en éffét accépté le service qu’on m’avait 
proposé.  J’accompagnai done avec plaisir le 
Général Wielhorski dans les Opérations par les 
quelles il a sauvé Wilna aprés une attaque de 30 
heures, pendant la quelle les Russes s’étaient 
emparés des fauxbourgs de cette ville. 

Deux jours aprés cette affaire, Je repartis de 
Wilna pour retourner auprés du Roi, alors assiégé 
dans Varsovie. 


a Kosciuszko, Je le 
trouvai en présence des Armées combinées pen- 
dant la longue et violete canonade du 23. Juillet, 
a la faveur de la quelle le Roi de Prusse s’empara 
du poste central de Wola. 


Avant un rapport a faire 
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Depuis cette époque, je ne pensais plus a 
prendre service sous Kosciuszko. Je |’ai vu pour 
la derniere fois a l’Aile droite de son Armée, 
commandée par le prince Joseph Poniatowski 
dans l'affaire du 26. Aofit. Bientot aprés la 
retraite du Roi de Prusse, le Prince Joseph 
marcha sur la Bzura et Kosciuszko alla terminer 
a Maceijowice sa carriere revolutionnaire. 

Son entreprise m'a toujours paru femeraire et 
meme déséspérée, mais convaincu comme je le 
suis, de la droiture de ses intentions je ne puis 
que plaindre son sort sans césser de l'estimer. 

Aprés cet événement la position du Roi devint 
de nouveau trés critique. Kosciuszko avait été 
le seul point de ralliement de I’Insurrection. Le 
seul homme qui, a la Confiance des vrais Pa- 
triotes, reunissait un pouvoir réel, suffisant pour 
contenir les factieux, car le Sceptre Revolu- 
tionnaire était trop pésant pour la main de 
Wawrzecki, homme intégre et respectable, mais 
pas Militaire, et avant peu d’influence personélle. 

Qu'on joigne a tout cela une scission connue 
dans le Conseil avec l’existence de deux partis, 
dont l'un accusait, l'autre de méditer des forfaits, 
aux quels on pouvait a chaque instant donner 
lieu par la méfiance, la Crainte et le desespoir, tel 
fut état des Choses a Varsovie jusqu’au Coup 
de tonnerre de de 


l’asservissement. 


Prague, suivi du Calme 


Voila le précis des principaux événémens, dont 
jai été temoin Pologne avec 
fidélle de ma Conduite particuliere. 

Quelle que puisse étre la decision de Il'Im- 
pératrice sur mon sort, Je attends avec fermété 
et resignation. 


en lex position 


J'ai rendu quelques services a la Russie, mais 
pas a titre de sa Créature, car jamais, et je m’en 
fais gloire, mon Nom n’a paru parmi ceux de ces 
instruments trop a la 
Politique et que les Souverains et leurs Ministres 
accablent d’or et de mepris. 


corrompus, nécéssaires 


Jose enfin, espérer que ni ma Patrie, ni mes 
Amis n'ont a rougir de la maniere dont j'ai ter- 
miné auprés du Roi de Pologne une Carriere sou- 
vent pénible sans doute, mais j'espére honorable. 


L. LITTLEPAGE. 
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I. THE HYPOTHESIS 


Wie the United States offers vast and varied 
opportunities for folklore collectors, field) work 
remains a haphazard and unsystematic affair. 
Some indeed have stumbled upon rich regional 
pockets and veins, but each new explorer must 
start afresh with only hunches, intuition, and pri- 
vate or fortuitous knowledge for his guideposts. 


In an attempt to establish some guiding principles 


that might serve American folklorists, the writer 
proposes to test the hypothesis that relic areas, 
mapped out by the linguistic geographers as rich 
in survivals of folk speech, would prove successful 
hunting grounds for the folklorist. Where old 
forms of speech remained, other survivals of folk 
tradition, in the form of tale, 
might linger on. 


ballad, and_ belief, 
Some correlation could already 
be recognized in the Southern Appalachians and 
Ozarks, where Cecil Sharp, Vance Randolph, and 
Richard Chase had uncovered golden stores of 
folk music and folk narrative. No one however 
had probed the seaboard, historically older than 
the mountains, and dotted with relic zones from 
Maine to South Carolina. 

The field methods and planning of the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of America project naturally interest 
students of American folk culture. To gather their 
linguistic data, workers on the Atlas entered nu- 
merous communities, formed contacts with in- 
formants, and recorded oral material in practically 
the same manner as do folklorists. The extensive 
and systematic coverage of the Atlas, the attention 
to historical, geographical, and cultural factors, 
and the careful mapping of the gathered data, are 
all techniques valuable to the folklorist. Indeed 
the great folklore atlas surveys in Europe cor- 
respond in many respects to the Linguistic Atlas. 

Although primarily interested in forms of speech, 
the linguistic field workers encouraged the relating 
of narratives and anecdotes, as a useful means of 
securing the expressions and terms they sought. 
In the case of one prize informant, Joshua Alley, 
this strategy yielded a large body of narratives 
strewn with folklore elements. Through the kind- 
ness of Hans Kurath, director of the Linguistic 


Atlas, I was able to see the transcribed recordings 


of ninety-one-year-old Joshua Alley, made in 1932, 
which portray through vivid tradition and reminis 
cence the distinctive culture of a northern Maine 
coastal island where old speech forms prevail. 
The thick folders containing Alley’s words in- 
cluded many varieties of folk material: a long tale 
about a shipwrecked couple and a pet bear, which 
he claimed to have invented himself; local tradi- 
tions about encounters with Indians, such as the 
widely distributed legend of the pioneer who 
tricked half a dozen Indians into placing their 
hands in a cleft log and then slaughtered them; 
accounts of “forerunners,” or premonitory death 
signs; and even some folk songs, such as “The 
Little Mohee” and “The Wild Moor.” Did this 
meaty repertoire from one locally reputed story 
teller reflect a pervasive folk tradition? If it did, 
then one recessive speech area would be definitely 
linked with abundant folklore.! 


Il. THE COMMUNITY AND THE INFORMANTS 


Accordingly, I spent three weeks in Jonesport in 
July, 1956, hunting folklore.’ Even at first sight 
Jonesport appeared a promising test area. Much- 
traveled Route 1 follows the scenic Maine coast 
faithfully, but it bypasses the Jonesport elbow—at 
the desire of the natives, I was told—to pursue a 
direct course from Columbia Falls to Machias. 
North of Bar Harbor, Route 1 
tourism and traffic lessens; the countryside be 
comes wilder, the towns sparser, the road nar 


loses its air of 


rower, and the summer colonies thinner. Turning 
off from Columbia Falls to Jonesport, one sees 
scrub woods and verdant growth for twelve miles, 
when suddenly a dense, cold fog heralds the advent 
of the The little town of eleven 
hundred souls fronts a wide bay, dotted with 


coastal sea. 


1 The major publications from the Linguistic Atlas 


project edited by Hans Kurath are Handbook of the lin- 
guistic geography of New England, Providence, R. L., 
Brown University Press, 1939; Linguisti View 
England, Providence, R. I., Brown University Press, 
1939-1943; A word geography of the Eastern United 
States, Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1949 

2 This field work was made possible by a grant from 
the American Philosophical Society, to which I wish to 
express my gratitude. 


atlas of 
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islands of all sizes and shapes, which extend to a 
depth of ten miles before the unbroken Atlantic 
stretches before the eye. Directly across from the 
mainland, and reached in fifteen minutes by a 
makeshift ferry that holds four cars, lies Beals 
Island, whose five hundred residents separately in- 
corporated in 1925. In this coast-and-island com- 
munity live pure-bred Yankee fishermen, whose 
survival depends upon the lobsters, clams, and 
herring of the waters, and related trades of the 
sea, boat-building, twine-knitting, and sardine can- 
ning. Outsiders have never penetrated, since the 
natives themselves can barely maintain subsistence ; 
one GI brought back an Italian bride, who con- 
stitutes the single transplanted blossom in the 
township. True, our landlady indignantly denied 
being a native, saying she was born in Columbia 
Falls, and the longer we 


realized 


stayed the more we 
that a stranger in Jonesport came not 
from across the sea, or out of the state, or even out 
of the county, but from an adjoining township. A 
person from out of state is a “foreigner,” from out 
of the country an “outlandishman.” 

No one in Jonesport and Beals is wealthy, but a 
definite economic hierarchy exists. Old men and 
boys go clamming with the tides, and sell clams 
for cash to waiting trucks. At home they shuck 
clams with the housewives, knit “heads” for lobster 
traps, and mend twine. Women work in the three 
sardine factories packing the fish, and when the 
factory whistle blows to announce a sardine ship 
is in, they drop everything and run to the job. 
An able-bodied lobster 
boat and traps, and enjoys the status of an inde- 
pendent operator, 


fisherman owns his own 


If he prospers, he may invest in 
a sardine weir or a sardine boat, and at the pinnacle 
of piscatorial capitalism he owns the sardine fac- 
tory. Maine’s major summer industry, the tourist 
trade, has pumped some blood into Jonesport, but 
the icy waters, fog blankets, and modest facilities 
have so far deterred all but hardy vacationers. 
When the sun shines through, the coves and bays 
and inlets of the curving coast radiate beauty. 
Arriving at the end of June with my wife and 
fifteen-months-old son, | found light-housekeeping 
cabins in the center of town, rented one, and set 
out on the trail of Joshua Alley. The presence of 
my family, for the first time accompanying me on 
a field trip, would | thought help dispel suspicion 
in the stranger with the complicated looking Am- 
pex tape recorder, and wife and child did indeed 
aid me as character references. My idea was to 
live as closely as possible within the community, 
and learn something of its life as well as its lore. 
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Quickly I met descendants of Joshua, whose repu- 
tation as storyteller, wrestler, and patriarch still 
lingered. Alfred Alley, sixty-nine-year-old son 
of Joshua, on whom I called first, turned out to be 
a quiet, spare, hard-working man, little addicted to 
telling stories. Yet one evening, after he had risen 
at four to go clamming, and come home at nine, 
he felt in the mood to recount his father’s bear tale 
and a couple of his forerunner experiences. Al- 
fred’s voluble and hospitable wife Maggie over 
flowed with talk but not with tales 
comed us effusively, 


; still she wel- 
and abetted my quest. In 
her home I first met, one convivial evening, my 
two best informants, James Alley, cousin to Alfred, 
and Curt Morse from Machias, a humorist cele 
brated throughout the county. From James I ob 
tained a hundred and forty-three legends, occult 
belief tales, and brief jests, while Curt volunteered 
sixty-one entertaining narratives. 

Two extended families permeate Jonesport and 
Seals Island, the Alleys and the Beals, who have 
intermarried over the generations in a complicated 
web of intra-relationships, so that double cousins 
are common. Alley originally 
lived on Head Harbor Island in the bay, and there 
all his sons and nephews and their sons with whom 
I talked 
present 


The clan of Joshua 


were born. In the early years of the 
families began moving to 
Jonesport, chiefly to avoid the hard winters, and 
today Head Harbor is a ghost island. A number 


of Joshua Alley’s line took up residence in a nar 


century the 


row lane, a stone’s throw from our cabin, popu 
larly known as Alley’s Lane, where they continue 
to live their island ways. In the mysterious fashio1 
of folklore, these island fisherfolk, who shared a 
common culture and family tradition, belonged to 
the Reorganized Church of the Latter Day Saints, 
and married each other, still showed sharp indi 
vidual variations of folk fancy. James Alley, 
nephew of Joshua, alone spewed forth Irishman 
tales and local anecdotes in an incessant spray; 
his older brother Frank sang one local sea ballad 
and told one wonderful yarn traceable to Herod 


otus, but otherwise confined himself to personal 


narratives; Frank’s son Maurice specialized in 
supernatural experiences and superstitions of the 
coastal waters; Stuart Alley, a nephew to James 
and Frank, alone among the clan composed. bal- 
lads of local events. 

Directly across from Alley’s Lane stood Kilton’s 
store, the hangout and shopping place for the Al- 
leys and other natives. Previously the older men 
played checkers and lounged comfortably in the 


“Pro and Con Club,” as one wag christened the 
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quarters, but a new and sterner regime had _ par- 
tially spoiled this atmosphere. Still I found the 
store an excellent spot to idle around. The present 
owner, Albert Charles Kilton, had served fourteen 
years as deputy sheriff, twelve as overseer for the 
poor, and currently held the post of town treasurer. 
He knew the townspeople inside out, and to his 
tiny shop came a strange medley of natives, from 
factory owners to derelicts, speaking a zesty dialect. 
One day Charles let me set up the tape-recorder 
in the store, but as usual James Alley outshone all 
the rest. 

Beals Island for all its nearness seemed remote 
and apart. To transport a car, necessary with the 
tape recorder, one drove down a rocky beach to 
the hourly ferry, and hoped to hit the two boards 
the ferryman threw on the shore as an entry to the 
flat bottom tied to his motor boat. Then with the 
motor chugging and straining, and the two or three 
cars backing to the furthermost edge of the tiny 
runway, the ferryman attempted to pull the load 
from the shore before the tide receded. Such an 
experience is not conducive to repeated visits, par- 
ticularly with the salt water lapping at the car 
le dy. 


The Jonesport people regard the Beals 


Islanders as definitely different, speaking in a 
peculiar accent, susceptible to religious hysteria, 
An old man 
and a young woman both told me the Beals folk 
had prepared to sacrifice a live animal not too 
long before, until prevented by the sheriff. The 
proverbial hardihood of the Beals Islanders demon 
strated itself in their state championship basket- 


and even given to esoteric practices. 


hall team, which played without a substitute all 
season long. 


Coming back on the ferry, I heard 
from the ferryvman, young Verlan Lenfestey, who 


had some years earlier played on the team, a tradi- 


tion characterizing the island. His grandfather 
came from Guernsey, and wishing to settle on 
Beals, was told he had to prove his ability to with- 
stand its rigors by taking on the best man. In a 
atop a_ hill church now. stands, 


Grandpa Frederick Lenfestey licked John Beal, 


circle where a 


and offered to take on anyone else. Now one sees 
the name of Lenfestey sprinkled among the Beals 
and Alleys and Crowleys and Faulkinghams. 

The linguistic geographers had indeed discov- 
ered an antique speech area among these Yankee 
fishermen, and one strained to distinguish the ac- 
cents and comprehend unusual meanings. Jones- 
port and Beals people commonly used “nigh” for 
“near,” “ugly” in the sense of “mean,” “scholar” 
for “pupil,” and “dear” and “darling” as casual 
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forms of address, bestowed by husky lobstermen on 
the itinerant professor. 
can convey 


Only the tape-recorder 
their nuances of inflection and word 
usage. 

Since to print all the collected texts is impos- 
sible here, a description of the main forms of the 
folk materials will be presented with some selected 
illustrations. I give below brief descriptions of the 
major informants, all of whom I greatly enjoved 
getting to know. 

James Alley, 76, a nephew of Joshua Alley, 
lives in Alley’s Lane across from Alfred Alley. 
He knits heads, mends twine, shucks clams, and 
delivers papers, but spent much of his life as a 
lobster fisherman, and has worked in the 
He is in poor circumstances, and I heard 
him referred to as “Dirty Jim,” and accused of 
amatory escapades. 


also 


woods. 


The town prostitute brought 
him into court on a rape charge, but he was ac- 
quitted when she admitted being paid a quarter. 
Solidly built, with a large face and a raspy voice, 
Jim speaks positively, rarely smiles, and had no 
reputation as a storyteller, 
inexhaustible. 

Frank Alley, 84, a brother of James, lives alone 
in a comfortable house in West Jonesport. He is 
completely retired from lobster fishing and other 


although T found him 


work, has to use an ear trumpet, speaks softly and 
slowly, but can work up a head of steam reminis 
cing. His cherubic features suggest Santa Claus, 
His minister took 
him for a drive to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, eighty 
miles away, earlier in the summer, for the longest 
auto trip he had ever made. 

Maurice Alley, 60, the son of Frank and Emma 
Alley, inherits the dream power of his mother and 


the treasure mania of his father. 


and belie a robust physique. 


He lives across 
from Alley’s Lane by the beach, and hauls lobster 
traps in his own boat. He is large of frame, long 
of face, soft of speech but garrulous and quite 
without intentional humor. 

Curt Morse, 70, lives in the township of Ken 
nebec some five miles out of Machias, on a scenic 
cove at the end of a road that passes the homes of 
many of his nephews and nieces, who work in 
Machias and own restaurants and there. 
Hence he is known throughout the community as 
Uncle Curt, and enjoys considerable reputation as 
a comical storyteller. After clamming in_ the 
morning, he always walks up and down the main 
street of Machias in the afternoon, gabbing and jok- 
ing. He has received publicity in the columns of 
the Machias Valley News and from a stint on Gene 


stores 
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Hooper’s Cowboy Show touring through Maine, 
but he has never gone outside the state. Curt is 
weak of sight but refuses to wear glasses; he has 
square features, a russet complexion and sandy 
hair. He used to lobster fish and take out pleasure 
parties, who relished his humor. He is intensely 
gregarious. 

Cecil Kelly, 54, lives on a main street in Jones- 
port, but spends most of his time in his camp at 
Head Harbor Island. For years he worked as a 
lighthouse keeper, but now owns fishing boats and 
sardine weirs. He is short and stocky, with puffy 
cheeks and bright eyes, and talks with great flair 
and gusto. His neighbors regard him as a witty 
spinner of stout yarns; when recording him I 
abandoned the attempt to steer the conversation, 
but let him pour his salty talk onto the tape. 

Stuart Alley, 58, lives at the end of Alley’s 
Lane. He is a nephew by marriage of Frank and 
James. Barrel-chested and roundfaced, he ejacu- 
lates his words rapidly and with continual good 
humor; his talent proved to be balladry rather 
than storytelling. He works as an able-bodied 
seaman on an oil tanker. 


Il. THE TRADITIONS 


1. BARNEY BEAL, FOLK HERO 


From the point of view of public interest, the 
tales I recorded about Barney Beal of Beals Is- 
land comprise the most arresting material. Every 
man, woman, and child in Jonesport and on Beals 
with whom | Tall 
Barney (so called in distiaction from Short Barney, 
a distant kinsman ). 


spoke knew legends about 


In fact, ten minutes after ar- 
riving in Jonesport | heard remarks about Barney 
from Thurman Alley and his son Findey, who 
served as fishing guides for McCollum’s Camps, 
that | would hear again and again. “Barney Beal 
could lug a barrel of flour under each arm. He 
Was a giant—a real giant. 
on his back. 


No one could lay him 

He heard a horse whicker in town 
‘You do that again and [ll kill you.’ 
The horse whickered again and he went back and 
hit it with his fist and killed it. 


and he said, 


Jarney Beal could 
rest his hands on the floor sitting down in a com- 
mon chair. He was about six foot four, but not an 
ounce of fat on him, all rawboned.” These are 
the commonplaces of the coastal and island people 
when Barney's name is mentioned. Not one 
failed to mention that he could drum on the floor 
with his fingers from a sitting position. And each 
recited some marvelous feat of strength that he 
performed. 


COLLECTING FOLKLORE IN MAINE 


In spite of all the publicity given demigods like 
Paul Bunyan and Pecos Bill, American folklorists 
have never uncovered a powerful folk hero. Bun- 
yan and his ilk are the products of writers and 
journalists and admen. The few heroes about 
whom collectors have actually found oral tales, 
John Darling of the Catskills, Gib Morgan of the 
oilfields, or Oregon Smith of Indiana, are tellers 
of tall tales, akin to Munchausen not to Heracles. 
Jarney Beal is a hero endowed with strength who 
endures by word-of-mouth tradition in the close- 
knit community of coastal fishermen; two woods 
storytellers in Columbia Falls had never heard his 
name. True, the fame of Barney has reached 
print, in feature articles in Bangor and Portland 
newspapers, and even my own Jonathan Draws 
the Long Bow reprints a newspaper broadside 
ballad about the giant. But the local tales cascade 
from a pure oral source, traceable back to eye 
witness accounts of Barney's awesome deeds. | 
Na- 
other old 
Jarney before he died fifty- 
Barney himself was the son of 
a giant, Manwaring Beal, a remoter and dimmer 


recorded one of Barney's two living sons, 


poleon Beal, and two grandsons, and 


men who had seen 


seven years ago. 


patriarchal hero of the same herculean dimensions, 
who pioneered on Beals Island. Most of the island 
families bore the name of Beal and at least some 
misty relationship with Barney. Both the father 
and mother of Riley Beal, the boat-builder and 
hymn-singer, were named Beal—and his mother 


was a daughter of Barney. Only Riley, of all my 
informants, 


broken 
Sarney which I saw in a large elliptical photo- 
graph owned by son Napoleon. Drifting within 
the three mile limit of Canada, Riley said, Barney 
found himself accosted by 
whom 


accounted for the nose ot 


Englishmen, one of 
with an 
Barney grabbed the oar and split it in two acrosgy, 


smote him across the nose oar. 
his knee, seized the Englishman's shoulder and 
wrenched it from the socket, then picked up his 
gun and bent it with his bare hands. Some, Mke 
eighty-two-year-old Ami Beal, report that he said, 
“You can use this to shoot around corners with.” 

Riley Beal dug into his papers and brought 
forth a gem: an ancient tintype of Barney and his 
son Napoleon. Although “Poley” was only tive 
or six in the picture, | recognized easily the small 
gentle features of the seventy-five-year-old man 
I had recently met. The boy stood on a chair, and 
reached the waist of his father who stood beside 
him on the floor. A long face, a long body, in no 


whit bizarre or malformed but massive, solid, and 
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leonine 


that was Barney, gazing at the camera 
with Indian inserutability. 


He exuded power in 
his dangling arms and oaken torso, adorned by 
hip boots, rough fishing garments, and the “pea 
bouncer” (derby hat) he always wore. 

Some about Barney Beal are based on 
direct observation by their tellers, but their dis- 
semination to newer generations over the past half 
century has sown the seeds of legend. 


tales 


Variants of 
individual stories appear, and universal folklore 
motifs intrude. The full saga of Tall Barney re- 
quires a separate article, but these emphatic com 
ments by Curt Morse of Kennebec, who as a lad 
knew the giant, convey its flavor. 


Beal 


floor setting in 


Barney was a freak. His hands hung down 


to the a common chair. 
his fingers on the floor. 


weighed 


He'd drum 
He was around seven foot, 
hundred and_ ninety, 
pounds but it was bone and muscle. 


three four hundred 


Barney was in Boston and he had a drink and a 
He let go a barnyard swing and the 
horse just hauled up his feet and died. 

He'd go down to Rockland—that’s as far as you 
a little two-master, about forty-five feet 
long. He was taking 


horse bit at him. 


can go in 
kiln wood to the lime kilns, 
and was going to bring some flour home for winter. 
The fellow told him, “I’m sorry, the delivery horse 
He said, “That's all right, U'll take it right 
me.” He took a barrel 
and scuffed right off 


Is gone 


along with 


under each arm 


hey was all standing 
ing the 


around on the wharf chew 
rag at Rockland. There was an anchor there 
weighed twelve, fifteen hundred pounds. 
“Tl give 


“Well,” 


1 
shoes 


Fellow said, 
five dollars to anybody who'll lift. it.” 
“TM lift it but it'll spoil my 
It would squat his feet out—he had to wear 
Phe 


dollars and buy you a new pair of shoes too.” So 
Barney lifted the anchor. 


Barney said, 


special shoes. fellow 


said, “I'll give you five 
Then the fellow squealed 
out So Barney carried it over to the edge of the 
wharf and dropped it right through the fellow’s sail- 
} 

Oat 


He sat in the bottom of a dory and rowed that way 
because he was too long-geared to sit on the seat. 

He'd reach out and common man by the 
breast and break his head right back over. 

We went into an old blacksmith’s shop in Kennebec 
to get out of the shower. 


take a 


It lightninged, and he was 
superstitious, he thought the steel of the plough would 
draw the lightning. So he picked the plough up by 
the handle and swung it around his head and threw 
it fifty feet—I wouldn't say fifty yards. 
weighed five, six hundred pounds. 
the beam on it 

He filled an eighteen-foot dory with clams and 
mud, and he wanted to push off so he could go home 
out of the rain, up to the Great Bar. 


It must have 
I couldn’t up end 


He put his 
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shoulder down under the bow of the boat. 
stuck and wouldn't move. 
she broke right in two. 

He had that broad |gesture| and he 
tapered down to about thirty-eight, forty inches. When 
he doubled up his arm it would fill right up like a 
two-quart kettle. 


She was 
He pushed her so hard 


shoulders 


He wore short boots and he'd stand up straight and 
hook his fingers right in the ears of ’em. 
He was the best feller ever 


was till you crossed 


him and then he’d spank your ass till you cried. 


How did Barney die? No informant knew, 
until grandson Riley told me he strained his heart 
lifting a sixteen-foot dory by the beckets over the 
sea wall day after day at his camp on Plum Is 
land. Some tendency exists to apotheosize Barney 
as father-protector of Riley 
looked 
Barney Beal pos- 
sesses all the folklore attributes customarily, and 
erroneously, credited to Paul Bunyan. As Charles 
Kilton put it, “He was really the giant of these 
parts for all time.” 


Island, and 
stated that in the hard winters Barney 
after the needy and luckless. 


Jeals 


) 


4. CALLING THE 


Av unusual form of folk belief pervaded the 
minds of the older Head Harbor and Beals Island 
natives. All the elderly people with whom I spoke 
knew the ritualistic procedure of 
spirits,” 


SPIRITS 


“calling up the 
sometimes referred to as “table-tipping,”’ 
and clearly a folk cousin to the spiritualistic seance. 
The preceding generation had possessed this art, 
and the seventy- and eighty-year-old men with 
whom I talked had vividly remembered seeing their 
fathers and mothers and uncles call the spirits and 
make the table move. But they themselves lacked 
the power, and no longer continued the practice 
Calling the spirits served a crucial function in the 
older island culture, for in lieu of policemen and 
courts, the infallible answers of the spirits located 
Here Frank Alley relates 
an instance of his father and mother calling the 
spirits. 


thieves and paramours. 


They'd take and set up the table, and get a hymn 
book and sing a hymn, and put their hands on the 
table, you know, and say “If there’s any spirits in 
this room please move the table.” And that table 
would move, up and down. 

Now my wife and I was there one time, and a feller 
lost his trawl, he had a lobster trawl setting right 
there and they stole it. And he come over there and 
wanted him to call up the spirits and find out who 
done it. Well they thought they would, for him. 
So my wife and I was there in the room and I put 
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my hands under my mother’s, and she put hers under 
father’s, to see if he bore down on the table, see. But 
they didn’t—they just laid their hands right on top 
of yours, called the spirits up. And it was twice for 
1 And they told him who 
took the trawls, and where they put it, and they told 
him they'd never get it. They went after it, but they 
They lost it right out. And it 
proved that it was the same people took that traw], 
that they said took it 


ves, and once for no. See. 


never got it. Was 


Frank added later that a wellsmack came into 


the harbor immediately after this revelation, and 


the whole party had to go down and sell their 


lobsters. During this interval the thieves removed 


the trawl] gear. 


This particular example may ap- 
pear flimsy to the skeptic, since the lost goods were 


never recovered, but usually the guilty parties 


openly or tacitly confess, as in these further cases 
from Frank Alley. 


Warren 
there on the island hat was 


And this John Beal lived just acrost 
] 


the cove, had went down ‘round to another 


t 


Father and mother lived over at 


down 


Kelley's, 
before | was 


born, vou know 


cove and 


] 


had found and 


a log had drifted in there, 


le wanted it, so he 


a good log. 


went and got a line, a brand new 


} 
line . Ale 


fastened it And when he went ‘round after 
| 


it, the line So he what in the 
He wanted to tind out, 
Uncle 
and mother to call up the spirits and 
tell him who got that line he didn't 
Warren Kellev had got it. He didn’t know who got 
it. Never Warren 
So they called up the spirits and they went to guess 

| Well they 


on the island, who got the line 
could think ot 


they didn’t want to name 


Was gone. didn’t know 


world or who took that line. 


so that night he 


come over to 


Warren's and 
wanted father 
know 


mistrusted of Kellev. 


guessed everybody on the island 


but Warren Kelley 
him till the 
Dorson 
Frank: Yes, they lived in his hous« 
“Did Warren Kelley get that 
Warren Kelley was walking the 
said, “What did he do with it?” 
everything they think of 


“Well, did he 


he made 


they 
Course 
last one 
Because they lived in his house ? 
And by and by, 
“Yes.” And 
floor. Well, they 
Well they named 
At last they 
make cow-tiles of it?” 
And Warren 
it right up, right there, that he 
made cow-tiles of it. 
What's a cow-tile ? 


line 2?” 


could said, 


lhey said, yes, 
cow-tiles of it. Kelley 


took the 


owned 


lines and 


Dorson 
Frank 


fasten it round the stanchion; you have a stanchion 
up, see 


Well, it’s a line you put round their neck and 


\ cow stands up by the neck against that 
and you put a line right around her neck and tie it— 
it's a cow-tile 

Dorson: Were there other things which they found 
that way? 


COLLECTING FOLKLORE 


IN MAINE 
Frank: Yes. Of course | don't know now. I know 
| lost lots of lobsters one time in the harbor and they 
told me where they went to. The fellow there camped 
in a boat in the harbor, took an oar and punched the 
ait end of the car out, and let the lobsters go out. 
Dorson: What's the car ? 

Frank: Well it’s a thing that’s made and you put off 
in the water, "bout that deep, see, and tain’t tight. 
Che boards are about that far apart so the water can 
go through it, see. 
till the smack comes, 
Dorson 


Get lobsters in that and keep ‘em 
and sell ‘em. 

So they found out that this fellow had done 
that, to spoil them. Why did he do that ? 
Frank; He didn’t want me to beat him 
I used to beat him lobstering and he 
beat me for the last time this fall.” 
what I done. 

Dorson 


lobstering. 
“You've 
And that’s just 


said, 


Who was that fellow ? 
Frank 
Dorson 


Frank 


He was my wite’s brother—Austin Kelley. 
Did vou ever tell him about that ? 

No, I never told him 

Dorson: But you knew 

Frank: He 


spoke to me fora vear afterwards 


showed it right in his face 


I knew 
some of the lobsters that was plugged in 


when they was crawling out the harbor 


The spirits never lied or erred. On Beals Is- 
land, eighty-seven-vear-old Asa Alley recalled that 
Uncle Nat Alley had Merrill Alley call up the 
spirits to see who stole his molasses. They pinned 
the theft on George Faulkingham, who denied the 
charge, and then later admitted its truth. 
Maurice Alley had heard that his grandparents, 


John and Mary 


years 


lley, had called the spirits to find 
out who had stolen Uncle George’s herring net, 
and they had revealed that Frank Wallace hid it 
behind a stump. One time a stranger tested Frank 

lev's father by asking the name and details of 
a vessel John had never seen, and the spirits 
furnished completely correct information, as the 
stranger testified when his vessel appeared next 
day. 

Besides uncovering thieves, the spirits also pre- 
dicted. James Alley, who assisted with his brother 
Frank at their parents’ spirit-calling sessions, gives 
this curious instance of prophecy. 


Now 


player. 


father—Merrill 
And he 
that 

lived 


he heard there was 


Alley 


lived on 


; 
-Was a great checker 


Grand Manaan_ Island. 
War, and he went down 
Whale Cove. But 
a feller coming there, to 
Went 
He wasn't 
going to play if he was going to get beat; he 
play him. So he called him up. 


That’s in Revolution 


there and down there, in 
anyway 
play checkers with him; someone told him. 
right to the table and called up the spirits 
wouldn't 


And he says, “You'll 
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beat him. But you'll get discouraged. 


long tor him to move.” 


It'll take so 


And they played two games till eleven o'clock at 
night, just two games. They started dark. 
lake him ten or fifteen minutes before he'd move. 
Father said, 
But | 


before 


“| never got so discouraged in my life. 
beat him.” And the spirit told him, he says, 
“You don’t know who he is nor you don’t know where 
he went nor nothing about him.’ And he didn’t, he 
never found out wouldn't tell his 
name nor nothing. When he got beat away he went. 
He was a champion checker player but father beat 
him. Them days they used to play checkers. 


who he was, he 


A checker game may seem like a trivial cause 
for consulting the spirits, but no one will gainsay 
the importance of verifying marital fidelity. A 
patriarch of Beals Island, eighty-two-year-old Ami 
8. Beal, vouchsafed this example. 


It used to be common to call up the spirits. "Cause 
| know one time there was three men down to east- 
‘ard, and they called up the spirits to see who had an 
honest wife. They said yes to the first man, and yes 
to the second man. And the third one, who was sup- 
posed to have the best wife, they told no. He wouldn’t 
believe them, and if he hadn't apologized the table 
would have killed him. Two weeks later his wife left 
him and married another man. 


The older generation who could contact the 
spirits not only communicated with them to secure 
information, but also enjoyed exhibiting their oc- 
cult power over the table. The table was the arm 
as well as the voice of the spirits, and a skilled 
medium could make the table do wonders, espe- 
cially if he contacted evil spirits. 


James Alley re- 
lated an 


instance uncle the 


spirit of a witch. 


where an called up 


James: | was in the house, and Uncle Allen used to 


get old Mother Hicks, that’s what he would ask for. 
Dorson: \WWho was Old Mother Hicks ? 

James: One | was telling you about who witched the 
cow. 


Frank 


Old Mother Hicks was a proper devil. 
sames 


Well, now, | was right there in the house, and 
Uncle Allen says, “Tip that table over and see how 
far you can put that table over ‘thout that lamp slid- 
ing.” And the table come right in his lap and the 
lamp stayed there, right in his lap. And Uncle Allen 
says, “Now is there anyone in the house want to pick 
that lamp up and set it back again, to see if you can 
make it stay?” I was one of I picked it up. 
lwo or three of us. You couldn’t make that lamp 
stick on that table to save vour life. Flied right off. 
Sut it tipped down, the table tipped down when he 
done it and the lamp stayed there. 

And Harmy Alley come in the door and there was 


“em. 
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a pair of scissors on the table, and he says “Fire them 
Harmy.” And them and that 
table tipped quick and them scissors struck right over 
his head in the door. I was there and | seed that 
when they done that, by gorry. It scairt me. | didn’t 
want to be around when he was following that up. 


scissors at scissors 


James added that many people would get right 
out of the house when Uncle Allen 
Mother Hicks’s spirit. Another testimonial to 
Uncle Allen came from Mrs. Eben Walter Alley 
on Beals, whose sister-in-law was Allen’s daughter. 
“Addy Alley told me he called up the spirits with 
a little boy, his grandson Lally, on the table. He 
put his hand on the table and say, ‘If there's any 
spirits in the spiritland please tip the table.” And 
it tipped all over, it would tilt all around, and he 
wouldn't fall off.” Frank Alley mentioned how 
Uncle George “got so at last that the table would 
follow right through from one room into another 
to him. He'd just put his hands on the table and 
that table ‘d jump right over the doorstool 
Riley Beal heard that “they done it so much at a 
certain house the table even jumped round after 
they went to bed and they had to get up and put 
it outdoor.” 


called up 


the 
The islanders realize its 
affinities with modern spiritualism and outja boards 
and mediums. 


Where does table-tipping belong in spec- 
trum of folk traditions ? 
But spiritualism proper forms an 
intellectual-mystical current of nineteenth-century 
thought, where the table-tipping complex has ab 
sorbed widespread folk beliefs in shamanism, 
witchcraft, divination, and black magic. In a re 
cording of Greek-American family tales [ made 
in September, 1955, the informants described a 
parallel method of detecting evildoers. When a 
baby suffers from the effects of the evil eve, an 
Old Country woman with special power places a 
clove on a charcoal and recites the names of all 
possible malefactors. 


At the name of the culprit 
the clove explodes. Such similar modes of  rit- 


ualistic divination presuppose a common European 
tradition in bygone times. 


3. DIGGING FOR TREASURE 


Calling the spirits has apparently faded into 
disuse, but the folk practice of treasure hunting 
persists with unabated fervor. Parties have dug all 
over the islands, aided by mineral rods and main- 
taining ritualistic silence. The first words Maurice 
Alley spoke to me were to ask whether | owned 
a “counter geiger,” thinking that my tape re- 
corder could detect precious metals, and he kept 
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muttering about his wish for a counter geiger. The 


following account by Frank Alley of his own 
search contains several classic folklore motifs at- 


ndine > tre: re ch: 
tending the treasure chase. 


Well my got up 


“Tl dreamed of money 


wife one morning and she savs, 
under the house, and it’s in a 
copper boiler with picks on the bottom of it.” And 
I didn’t pay any attention to it, and by and by, a week 
or so, she got up one morning Says, al 
that money again. And it’s in the 
[ didn’t 


WW eek or so, 


dreamed of 
same boiler and 
in the same place.” pay any attention to it 

she got up 
that 


Well | 


By and by, a 
and said, “I 


one morning 
dreamed of 
boiler.” 
I didn’t both 


I con 


again Same 


don’t 


money 
place 


But 


same savs. “] know.” 
er it. 

in from hauling one dav, and she 
the doorvard about scairt to death. 1 
the trouble?”  ‘‘Well,” 
| +] 


the sink, and | 
money under this house | 


was in 
said, “What's 
she savs. “I was washing 
to mvself, ‘If there’s 
want to hear something.’ ” 
Seems as though about that time a big rock fell right 
under her feet. and she 


dishes at said 


ran into the doorvard about 


the doorvard 
Wouldn't go into the 
Ill dig for it.’ So ] 


And I hadn't 


minutes before it 


scairt to deatl She was sitting in 
W hen I come 


“Well,” |] 


WIV tools 


home house 


savs, “I guess took 


and | went into the house. 


been there over fifteen or twenty 


struck about sou’west a living 


iy gale 


of wind, and drove 
me out from under the house, and filled my eves full 
of dirt. and I couldn’t see nothing, but I got out. So 
I didn’t bother it 


1 


again, till my 
and his wife one dav. We 


brother come over, h 
were telling about it 

“Tl help vou dig.” Well I 
we'll ret under the 


} 
ne Savs, SaVs, 


house: and we 


hadn't been there 
overt fifteen, twenty minutes before 


And 


come over see what the 


it struck son'west 


another 
\nd 


SaVS 


living 
Josh Alley 


“Lord cassination, | knew 


hurricane drove us both out 


trouble was 


vou'd ruin that hous« 


ging that money.” 


Frank continued with 


two examples of the 
dreaming power of his wife Emma. She had ac- 
curately described a rocking chair he bought for 
her as a secret present, and she had located a miss 
ing hen in the woods, through dream revelations. 
Imma possessed other powers too, of which more 
anon, but Frank here wanted to emphasize the 
trustworthiness of her dreams. He then con- 
tinued with corroborative evidence of the hidden 
money from another woman of power. 


And then I come over here to Jonesport 
Wilcox was down here to Jason’s 


Phoebe 
She used to tell 

We got speaking about this money, some 
did, and she 
monev buried under 


fortunes 


of ’em looked up and_ said, “There's 
vour house.” And I savs. 


And she know | 


there was money buried right under vour house 


“How 


do vou know 2?” says, “l know 


And 
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you dug for it.” You know, there was nobody ever 
told her a thing about it. 1 I didn’t. And I 
“Yes, says, “There was a 
little, small, dark-complected man helped you dig.” 
Well I thought and I says, “No sir. Nobody helped 
me dig.” I’d forgot all about Leeman, my brother. 
He was a small, dark-complected feller. She says. 
“There was. Dark-complected man, small man, helped 
vou dig under the house.” 

Well | 
to the 
“Why,” 


I says, 


swear 


Savs, She 


I dug for it.” 


couldn’t beat her out of it, 


and I come up 
house, and | 


was telling my wife about it. 
she says, “Leeman went to help you dig.” 
“Yes sir, I forgot all That’s the 
Dark small man.” “You won't 
get the money 


about it. 

But she 

You can’t dig it.” 
Now there’s people been down there and dug for 

that money, but thev couldn’t find it. Now do 

suppose that’s there ? 

Dorson: 1 sure don’t know. 

Frank: Why it seems 

told the other things, 


man. 


Savs, 
you 


as though it is, don’t it? 


just as straight as a string. 


Where did the money come from, I asked Frank. 
He said from pirates, and brought out a cannon- 
ball he had dug right by his house in Jonesport. 

Frank’s son Maurice had become infected with 
the treasure naturally enough from _ his 
father, and even his maternal grandfather, and he 
retold their experiences and some of his own. 


fever 


Momma you know she always dreamed of money 
under the house. And so this day she said she wished 
there was something under that house would tell her 
there was monev under there. There was something 


thought the corner 


that let go in that house, 
stone fell 


and she 
from right under the 
no stone under it see 


house. But there was 


. there was just a spiling. and it 
dirt, and it had wood around it And 
under the and there wasn't a thing 
And poppa dug there four or five times, and 
every time he digged the wind would breeze up and 
blow the dirt in his face and wheel it right round 
ind round so that he’d have to come up from under 

And there never have been nobody ever 
to find out if there 
not 


vas lined with 
we went house 


move, 


the house 


been able money under 


Was any 
there or 
Dorson 
self ? 

Vaurice: Yeah, and the first time we dug, the hole 
fill up full of water, and we stopped, and we said 
And the next time we went 
down, the ground was froze so hard that you couldn't 
even drive 


Well, didn’t vou go digging for money your 


SN 


we'd go down again. 


a pickax in it. So we never got down 
again 
Dorson 
Vaurice: I couldn’t tell you, you just can’t dig it. 
My grandfather, Quaifie Faulkingham, he dug on 
Mark Island; he said he got money there. And when 
he was digging there was lizards. He took the 1 


How do vou explain that? 


izards 
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up in his hands and rubbed the lizards and took the 
enchantment off and claimed he got the money off 
Mark Island That's Mark Island where they 
has buried money there 

* man and a woman 
guard the 
chanted island. 
when 


claim 
There’s two people 
lhe pirates left them 
money. And it’s always a en 
You go down there and vou can tell 
that island there’s a dread there, it 
It’s kind of a dread. When vou go 
by it there’s some feeling goes over you 


vou go by 
looks different. 
Dorson: You've been there ? 
VWaurice: Oh ves. We've been there and you'll never 
that island 
punching a hole in your boat. 
Now there’s a place down to Hatchet Harbor with 
a blue rock with a white hatchet on it. And 
of us went down there to dig and all we 
lizards 


hardly ever land on 


and leave without 


a crowd 
found was 
We run, scared us half to death, we didn’t 
know enough to grab a lizard and rub him, take off 


the enchantment. I been there since 


and I’ve never 
seen no lizards, but I’ve never dug for monev there 


again 


One morning when 1 accompanied Maurice in 
his boat watching him haul lobster trans we passed 
Mark Island, and he reiterated 


his feeling about 
the ‘“‘dread.” It 


indeed a little islet, 
all rocks and trees with no break in the jagged 
shore line. Maurice told yet another mystery 
about a “foreigner” who came to the islands look- 


was surly 


ing for money. 


Why 
that 


there was 


some 


from acrost, | 


people 


fuess, 


knew where there was some He was 


And he told 
go and get it 
So he said thev 
‘re and went down into what thev call a cow 
It’s pitch black And when he got there he 
things wasn't right so he “You can’t git it.” 
e went Thev said that as 


thev r vessel settles. So they 


had to 


treasure 


pirates when thev buried it. 


od 
a 


vet a crowd he'd 


Every 
went ovet 
vard 
sees that 
Savs, 


below in the cabin. 
iz him out the cabin the 
let go of him. 

Dorson: Where was he 
Vaurice: I don't just 
different parts of the 


country or some 


from ? 

from, 
this 

didn’t get 


know where thev was 


from 


country, whether 


other country But they 


the monev, thev didn’t go ashore 
\lfred Alley proved highly reluctant to discuss 
his digging experiences. He did describe the 


mineral rod he used as a treasure-finder. 


It’s got a circle on the 


run through the 


front part of it, and hands 
And it’s loaded on each end 
with some kind of a mineral. And whalebone handles, 
oh *bout two feet, two and a half feet long 
have to hang on to them 


center. 


And you 
And you press right out 
on ’em you know, follow that right along where that 
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hand points. wherever 


that 


And that 
will go down, the whole thing 
Oh, vou can’t keep it up. 


mineral is, 


will 


why 


go down. 


Dorson 
Alfred 

| don't 
owned a 


Where do vou get hold of these rods ? 
Well 


know 


you have to send 


company 


“em 
Father 
Four 


away and get 


what “em. 


makes 
this one that | 
of five of *em owned it. 

Well, were you able to find out what vou 
were looking for ? 

Alfred: No, because the fellow | 
dig when the rod went down. 


share in was using. 


Dorson 


was with wouldn't 


Dorson: Well, what happened then ? 
{lfred: Oh T just knocked off 
didn’t bother with it. 

Dorson 
Alfred 
Dorson;: Well where does this treasure come from to 
begin with ? 

Ilfred: Oh well, it was buried there 
Dorson: By 
Alfred 


and went home 


Did somebody else get it ? 


Oh ves. Somebody got it. 


whom ? 


Oh well, | wouldn’t dare say 


that I wasn’t 


supposed to say anything about who put it there 


These treasure-digging accounts all follow tradi 
tional formulas. The visionary dream, the pro 
tective hants and guardian ghosts, the expensive 
finding rod, the failure of the narrator in his quest, 
and the success of all these 


some other fellow 


elements form part and parcel of treasure quests. 
Among Southern Negroes I heard comparable ex 
periences, and doubtless the promise of Confederate 
silver and pirate gold kindled similar hopes among 
impoverished Negro cotton pickers and Yankee 
lobster fishermen. 


Mysterious strangers and for 
tune-tellers hint darkly at the hidden money, 
gales and lizards fend it from ordinary mortals 


but 


4. SEA LEGENDS AND BELIEFS 


The coastal fishermen share some beliefs held by 
deep-sea sailors, and possess others linked more 
to the shipyards and fishing coves than to the 
vasty deep. An oceanic tradition astonishingly 
diffused along the Washington County coast deals 
with the buying of wind in a calm sea, by throw 
ing a coin overboard. Twelve persons in Jones 
port, Beals Island, Columbia Falls, and Machias 
told me of wicked individuals in the neighborhood 
who had bought wind and repented when a gale 
promptly sprang up. Half of these texts center on 
Paris Kaler, a notorious blasphemer, and others on 

>Cf. the three treasure tales in my Negro folktales in 
Vichigan, 132-136, and notes p. 221, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1956. 
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George Beal, ¢ 


Lowell, 


‘aptain Belmore, 


Mal- 


impious men all. 


Nick Bryant, 


colm and Cam Crowley, 


The most 


Smith of In 


striking version was told me by Lee 


dian River, a 
drinking bachelor, the 


mason and 


whiskey- 


one time | 


saw him sober. 
His own uncle had sailed on the memorable voyage 
with Paris Kaler. 

Kaler’s 
uncle bec 
a tough nut 
called “The 


He was sailing COastw ise 
Hatteras 


Paris first wife was my 


Het 
him. He 
topmast 


aunt. 
sailed with 
Paris had a three 


Sawvel Brothers,” 


hus- 
| 


mand, Iwin Smith was 


schooner 
brand 
and hit a calm off 
awful man to swear. 


almost new. 
Cape 
*God- 
ar’s worth 
ot wind,” he into the a. 
\ gale Ci ‘up that most knocked the sails ove as d 
Then Pat g ras on his knees 
after he asked for it ed told 
He said, “You can do more on 
You wind, 
a dose of it.” And he 
overboard 


‘aris Was an 


dam this calm, throw me down halt a doll 


and scaled half a dollar 


eR cried baby 


ncle ‘aris to get up 


your feet than on yout 
knees. asked for this now you're going 


threw another half a 


a wonder Uncle Ed didn't 
board He never saile 1 with P 
in the 


remember him 


knock him over 


aris again. Uncle 


1912 or 1913. I 
thout that to my father 


Kd died Gulf of Mexico in 


telling 


\ more conventional 
Alley 
of defiance by 
Maurice 


recital of 


the legend by 
still contains 


Maurice a unique 


expression 
Paris Kaler. In a second instance 


personally witnessed a purchase of wind. 


Paris Kaler was the captain of a vessel and he got 


was going to the 
wind. And he wanted some 
quart overboard. He 

worth. He said he w 
blow ) wouldn't lug 
He said, “I'll stand by with 


said it 


out one dav and got becalmed. He 


west'ard and wasn’t no 


wind so he throwed a 


wanted 


to buy ished it would 


a quarter’ 
bl | 


a nail in a paul-post 
a pin maul 
commenced to blow, it 


to drive it in.” 
blowed till it 
three o1 


SO he 


hblowed the sails off her, and he was four 


davs otf his course: he vetting 


again He said if he 
that he wouldn't have 
Dorson Well, W 
bought 
Vaurice up buying 
Shetfelin’s Point, and the fellet 
“T’m going to buy 
hadn't better, 
\nd he 


way.” So he 


was three or four davs 


back knew it 


ht half 


Was as cheap as 


boug as much. 
eren't you on a 


wind ? 


ship where 


they 
some 


] 


Yeah, we lussels up to 


was 
was witl 
ind.” | 


youll get more tha 


1 me he says, 


some W says, “I guess you 


n vou bargained for 


Says, 


to buv a nickel’ 


going s worth any 
a nickel overboard, and the 
Bar Harbor, going up 
Harbor, we had all the 


good shape We 


time he got in into 


oy nu West 


wind we wanted 


It breezed 1 in had all we could 


fly on. 
Dorson 


Well is that bad thing to do, to buy wind? 
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Maurice 
You're 
that. 

Dorson 


Yes, never buy wind when you're 
daring God Almighty won't 
You'll get all the wind you want. 
lhis Paris Kaler 
Yes, he 
ipping, ~—e a 
How did he die? 


on a boat. 


and he stand for 


was kind of a bad man? 


Waurice wicked 


was a man. P 


vicked 


aris was 


swearing, man 
Dorson: 


Vaurice: His vessel, the 


and in the exc 
wharf he 


walk caught 
getting it cast 


atire in Boston, 
itement of 


got heart trouble 


otf trom the 
and died 


On Beals Island Asa Alley probed back seventy 
odd years to his youth when a fellow Mal- 
colm Lowell, who still lived on th , bought a 
worth of his 
overb yard. 


— 
e islanc 
jacket’s wind by throwing 
He too got more than | 


| Avely Cecil Kelle ey 


jacket 
1e bargained for. 
, discoursing in high gear on 
various topics into my tape recorder, talked him 
self right into the subject of bad luck at sea. 


1 was down here when we 

re, father 
aid over 
March. We 
We 


a Crew 


was building camp down 
he and I, when the “Abbe \ 
here Sh 


he was going out 


Stubbs” she 


t 
] 


next spring in 


was building a new 
Was going to 


camp down ther 


build another weit Phey se 


to come down 


1 1 
vatcl 


Was Watching her Wwe 
od Rs e was watching her 
down by the isla All at once she hove 
to, right offa ag 
we found out 
night, he was heard tell of 
And the took her, anothe captain 
that feller give up, that captain give her up because 
that was hard luck, see, 


and we 
was down watching her 
spars come 
And dha lien we came 
hat the \ ‘d 
never 


up that night, 


lost a man overboard that 
} 


Sscen, never vec 


SInce iext feller 


when he first started—they’re 

very superstitious, see 

up and sent a 

in the there toc 
] 


little bit, and 


° those people 
iptain 


So he i 


He took 


they new ci 
bay 
ground | 

two. And her 


Sure big 


now, 1g 
‘Stubbs,” “Abbie S. Stubbs.” 
Dorson: What are 


t 1! 
people 


broke in 


some ot tl 
believed in? 


Yh, if you come out on deck and you forget 


SCL 


your plug of 
back 


chew 


tobacco you neve! 
after it. You'd 
Oh no, never 
thing It’s bad luck 
hings that’s bad luck. 
Dorson: Oh well, 
bad luck here ? 
Cecil: Yes, he lost his man. He 
tirst thing. He 
Oh is that so? Does that mean he 
bad luck the 
Yes, he wouldn't go the 
would go right back to maki 
Oh 


turn around and go 
have to go all day without a 
turn around if 


Oh 


vou torget 
ves, and there’s so 


any 
many 
t Oh, hundreds of ‘em. 
now, what was 


Phat the 


it they thought was 
man was drowned? 


had har« luck right 
on the was all done for the season 


Dorson 


have 


would 
rest of the season ? 
Ceci rest of the vear He 
ng hay 


Dorson really. 
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Cecil: 
year. 


Yeah, he was all done with the sea for that 
Oh yes, he had hard luck the very first day. 
He was all through. 

Dorson: Were there some other things like that that 
they believed in? 

Cecil: Oh yes, oh yes, lot of ’em. 
boat around against the sun. 


You can’t turn a 
No, go right back and 
put it to the mooring, wouldn't go out for the day. 
If you started out in the morning, you 
turn around the first turn you made. If 
against the 
mooring. 


had to 
you turn 
sun, go right back and put her to the 
If you went out that day you'd have bad 
luck all day long. Oh yes. 
Dorson: Did certain particular ships become bad luck 
ships ? 
Cecil: Well, I don’t know as there’s anything to that, 
but there’s some things that kind of 
Oh, I’ve had a few boats built, and I’ve owned 
some boats in my life, and I’d never la’nch one dry 
again. 


works funny. 


new 


Never la’nch one dry again. 

Dorson: Why is that? 

Cecil: You'll have hard luck with her from the day 
she goes afloat if you la’nch her dry—never do it. 
La’nch ’em wet no matter what it costs you, la’nch 
‘em wet. 

Dorson: What do you mean by that? 

Cecil: When you la’nch ’em wet, put on a big party 
Dorson: | see what you mean. 

Cecil: Have everybody drunk that comes to the la’nch 
ing. 

Dorson: Well did you have an experience when you 
launched her dry? 

Cecil: That’s right. That’s right. 
Dorson: What happened ? 

Cecil: This last one that Galls built me—of course 
he belongs to a church over there, one of the few 
churches over there on the island. 
everybody’s dooryard! 


I have. 


They've got one in 
And I told him, I said, ‘Now 
this boat—I’ve had a lot of boats, and I’ve la’nched 
some of ’em wet and some of ’em dry, and I’ve found 
out the wet ones pays the most money. 
| want to be sure and la’nch her wet. So when she’s 
la’nched, I want to have cake and sandwiches for the 
ladies, pop for the 


Now this one 


soda children, and something a 
little stronger for the gentlemen.” And you know, 
belonging to the church, that damn thing la’nched 
her two or three days or a week before I even knew 
she was in the And say, I didn’t have her a 
month before she parted her mooring, went ashore 
and stove her stem in, busted into garbage. I had to 
haul her out and have a whole four foot put in her, 
all for’ard works. 

And about a year after that the boys and | went 
on a little gunnin’ 


water. 


December. I took a 
party down to the camp, and it come off below zero 
that night, and I'll be goddamned if she didn’t git 
ashore again, and broke her rudder off, and skig{ ?| 
off, and punch two or three holes in her, and fill her 
full of water, engine full of water. 


spree in 


Cost me six or 
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I’ve had hard luck with her. And then I hauled her 
into the shop and had her rebuilt, and had a new stem 
put in her, new stern put on her, new shop rudder. 
When she went afloat that time she was wet and don’t 
you forget that. And every body in the crowd was 
damp. And [ hadn’t a bit of trouble since, and | 
could ride her to a pot wapp in a hundred mile gale 
and she wouldn’t part it now. No sir. 

Dorson: Ride her to a what? 

Phick thread. And that’s a piece of 
line, piece of rope, not bigger than that cord you've 
got right there. 


Cec il Pot Wapp. 


Dorson: A pot wapp! 
Cecil hick thread. ‘Bout 
a little larger than a lead pencil there. Yeah. The 
breaking strain is twelve hundred pounds when it’s 
new. And | could ride her to that and wouldn't have 
to worry a bit, and before she'd take a line too 
than your neck, four inch hawser. Yes sir. 
never la’nch one dry. No sir. Now I gota 


Yeah, lobster pot wapp. 


bigger 
Don't 
little 
one down here in the shop we're going to la’nch next 
week, she don’t amount to much. 
wet. 


But she'll go aboard 


Dorson: What do you have to drink at these parties, 
when you launch her ? 
Cecil 


Oh, assortments you know. Assortments, be 


cause a man gets drunk quickest on assortments 


Only one example came my way of the common 
est sailor omen, the belief that rats desert a fated 
vessel. But with this Maurice Alley told also an 
esoteric item concerning bad luck at sea. 


\ three-master come in here for 
Underwoods’. 


a load of coal at 
And they said that 
So when they got the coal out they 
started down the reach. 


The rats left her. 
was bad luck. 
And before she got out the 
overboard. He 
went 


reach a man fell was drowned, and 


the fishermen lined trawls ac 
reach, tried to catch him, but they didn’t never caught 
him. And then she got right off the right 
down here at Kelley’s Point and both anchors went 
overboard. 


to work, ross the 


beacon 


And she was held right up there for all 


1 
They got her anchors back 
on that trip she upset and was lost. 


day. and went out and 


Dorson: Why did the rats leave the ship ? 
Vaurice: | don’t know, but they claim if you see rats 
leaving a ship why you might as well leave yourself, 
because that’s bad luck 

What are 


luck on a ship? 


Dorson some other things that are 


bad 


Maurice: Well, a black dress suitcase 
shall Kelley and [ and Jay Slateman and Alfred 
\lley and Frank Alley seining. We went all 


around west’ard and everywhere and couldn't 


Now, Mar 


was 
get a 
herring and Jay said we wouldn't get one as long as 


we had a black dress suitcase. Marshall Kelley and 
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| both had 


black dress suitcases. So we went in 
Carver’s Cove, and coming out of Carver's Cove we 
black suitcases overboard. look 
the stuff out and throwed 'em overboard hat night 
we went in to Prettymarsh. ‘That afternoon we 
up overa thousand hogsheads’ worth of 


Dorson: What 


thing about 


throwed out dress 


shut 
fish. 

else is bad luck on a ship? Some- 
a hatch? 

Yeah. Turn a hatch bottom up, that’s bad 
luck, you'll lose the hatch and the hold, bad 


anvwhere 


Waurice 


luck. 
Rockland. 
turn the hatch 
wharf in 


You go to 
You 
bottom up you'll go aboard the 
Any want you awtul careful 
they take hatches off 


Boston oO! around 


] 


} - } 
go aboard one of them fishermen 


a hurry. 


vessel hey 


‘bout when 


you bottom up 


never turn one 


One further harbinger of 
from Captain Walter 1. 
the fishing waters of 


seas and 


bad luck at sea came 
Farnsworth, who had left 
Jonesport to sail the seven 
This 
to the coastal waters and the ship 

(¢ aptain KF 
his pronunciation of 


attain ai 


he lief bel mye ral 


unlimited master’s license. 


building trade. arnsworth corrected 


“la’nched,” the Jonesport 
form, to “launched” 


his shift 


on the tape, a linguistic indi 


cation of to the 


from the coastal ocean 


world. 


When 


} 1 1, ] saat 1 f 
you get back to the ldtin sailing ships ol 
1 
course there wet 


e men we m superstitious, 
and they had these old traditions that they lived under. 
If you certain things it 


~S 


Saw meant certain things. 


One in particulat when she 


launched, 


was that if a ship was 


being rroke her ways and wasn't 
] called a 
n the 


which was 


Was 


tacts 


miles from where 


am. talkin: r of 


Captain Charl and 
during the pert timbers 
asn't proper] and 


v squashed 


' } 
one ) 


bad thing 
she was launched 
But 


secondly, Captain Charl vash, his son, after 


two vears was buco at sea, 


otticet im and his wite 


rtised today 


When | 


ae 
CALLS 


asked Beal, the antiquarian of 


\mi 
1 


Island, about the ill luck attending a vessel 
stuck on the ways, he sniffed contemptuously, said 


and told me of a ship which 
had stuck on its launching and never sutfered any 
Yet 
up the spirits. 


it was “foolishness,” 


disaster. \mi thoroughly believed in calling 
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The most startling supernatural sea-tale to come 
my way dealt with a haunted vessel. Eben Walter 

lley, eighty-four years old, heard this from his 
grandfather Washington Alley, who told it on his 
father John Alley, a pioneer on Wass Island, now 
joined to Beals Island by a bridge. 


A young fel- 
low 


on the pier at Beals when | landed on the 
directed me to Eben as a teller of old tales. 
This family tradition has thrived for six genera 
tions. 


lerry 


Well, 


suppose 


John 


Alley 


with a car 


was in Boston—he was there I 
And while he 
Ayers Calle around 


And 


went back 


go or something. 


} 1 
e this haries 


tellow ¢ 


vessel, that he was acquainted with 


‘vening with him. When he 
vessel he went with 


him so as to 


him 
And when they got round 


five 


company back, vou know 


said 


to his vessel, why there was a man on deck. He 


vas a large man, and had a piece of rope in his 


And of course he went right on board, ¢ 


Well this fellow 


. } +} 
1¢ lll with 
| 


took him by the collar, and he 
this rope. Well of 


ie didn’t stop, he went back to his vessel. 


course 
grandtathet 


And when he heard 


went back to his vessel, whv he 

him hollering tor help. Well of 

didn’t dass go back there, because he 

was trouble and he didn’t want to get mixed up in 

it, so he staved there 
Well 
| 


lat happened 


said he 
knowed there 


course he 


to his vessel 
that—ot 
that he was in Rockport, and 
Well he bought het He 

a good buy and he bought the 
\nd put a couple of men ‘board 


then, after 


course he didn’t know 


atter 
fell in with this vessel. 
it Was 


ie vessel. 


A 
of her and brought 


her down and when they took the wind off nor’east 


in the And one 
] wall . tot } 

Oat and went home, and lett the 
aboard. Well he he felt 


went on 


anchored p here Western bay. 


} 1 
‘ t +} 
mW LOOK Lile 


her tellow kind of 


Onesome, ¢ deck 


walked around, and 


lin walking w And he walked 
vith him ] 
ne along boat, 


got in with him and he set him 


he told his grandtather where the 
he went out and got 


and then 


her and took 


Cove, Sunday morning my 
grandtather, on my mother’s side, and some other 


fellows went down to see 
Dorson: What 


father ? 


was the 


eben: Levi. That was mother’s part. And they went 
down to see the vessel and when they opened the door, 
the vangway door, 
He said it 


stuck 


there was this big cat down there. 


was an awtul big cat, and her eves 
right out 


and he said it scairt him, so 
slammed the door to and lett 


they 
randfather went 
and got the vessel and brought her uy 


‘re and put 
her on the beach 


Well then after that, mornings he 
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could hear the vessel hail. He 
singing out, “Resolution ahoy.” 
Dorson: That was the name of the ship? 

I:ben: That was the name of the vessel, yes. And of 
course he didn’t know what to make of it but he said 
he was going to try and find out if he could what it 
Was. 


could hear this man 


And he come over one day and tore the cabin 
Hoor off, to see if he could find anything. And that 
that floor. When he found 
‘em, he said it come right to him that that was the 
vessel that that man, John Ayers or Charles Ayers, 
whichever it 


man’s bones was under 


’twas, was licked aboard of. 
took the bones all into a box, and took ‘em over there 
in the And he he never 
But he took the wreckage offa 
her, he wrecked her for wreckage and put her in the 
barn And grandfather Washington—that 
father’s side—he used to tend the barn, tend 
the cattle, and he said when he git through, why that 


lane and buried ’em said 


heard anything more. 


Was on 
said he 


would come to him and would scare him you know, 

thinking about that man. And he said he would 

jump far as he could jump, and then would 
house. And of 

went to pieces on the beach there, ended up the whole 

thing 


just as tat 


go up to the course the vessel she 


o. SUPERNATURAL POWERS 


The older people of Jonesport and Beals credit 
occult powers in their kinfolk and neighbors, and 
often enough in themselves. These gifted indi 
of death, 


fortunate events, dream of impending 


viduals can see “forerunners” prophesy 
disasters, 
stop the blood, charm headaches, and curse misers. 
may best be 


Alley as 


A “forerunner” in the 


“seeing something that 


described 
we rds of Frank 


ain't there.” 


\pparently only certain persons with 
like 
Josh Alley, who could stop the blood and predict, 


psychic abilities perceive forerunners, Uncle 


and Riley Beal, who in an earlier day possessed a 


fortune-telling power Riley described a fore- 


runner he had seen when I mentioned the word 


during a tape recording. 
Dorson 
Riley 


see one 


Do you know what a forerunner is: 
Well, I don’t really know what it is, but I 


Dorson: You've seen one! 

Ril | certainly did 

Dorson: What was it? 

Riley: It was a forerunner of my cousin down to my 
camp. | that. 


ing, just after daylight, just before 


| was to work one morn 
sunrise. I was 
working on my traps, and I happened to look round, 
| seed the [ looked 


woman 


round 
standing 
there to my doorstep, back to, and she had on just a 


something, | 
woman, a 


movement ol 
ind there was a young 
And | could see the muscles of her back as 


And she walked 


silk robe 


she moved—moving under that robe 


And he 
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| knew 


time, and of 


right off the path. was down 
there at that thought that it 
was my son’s wife because she was in the hospital, 
and she was pretty sick at that time. I went 
| told my boy, when he came, what I'd seen 
thought of course it was my son’s wife. 

But it wasn’t, it was another girl. | didn’t 
tell my wife about it, 
wouldn’t stay there again. But 
after this girl died. 


that no one 


course | 


in and 


And | 


dare 


because | was afraid she 
just a time 
And that morning that she died 


my wife and | was home here at that time, we was 


short 


in our bedroom asleep and we heard a noise, a rap at 
the window. My wite got up, 
put the light on— 


raised the curtain, 
thought it 
wanted to get in. And when 
she looked up she said, “My lord, it isn’t the cat.” 
It was a white pillow, silk pillow, laid right 
the window. 


raised the curtain, she 


was the cat coming in 


against 
And it passed right off, right away 
And about twenty minutes after that, that girl’s fathe1 
came by and said his daughter just died 

lhat’s the same one I see her apparition 


Riley gave the name of the girl as Geraldine 


(hard G) Beal, and said she used to follow 
around a good deal. 


him 
His conviction in the fore 

runner is plainly seen in his informing his son that 
the apparition indicated the death of the son's 
sick wife. 

Alfred Alley described two forerunners his father 
Joshua had seen, one of a fishing captain descend 
ing into his vessel, and another of a granny woman. 
The captain was drowned on his next voyage, and 
the granny woman (midwife) put in a needed ap 
pearance the following day. A forerunner which 
Eben Walter Alley told me his father had sight d 
turned out to be a strange phenomenon rather than 
the apparition ofa person. 


Oh yes, as I was saying, he was a fisherman, this 
Josh 
old Uncle Josh’s boy, named after his 
pretty 
and 


Alley, he was a fisherman ( Dita Cos ea 
father I’m 
But he come up here 


Well 


course as I say 


sure that’s who he was. 
Uncle 


he had this fishing vessel. 


Andrew's girls.) 


And of 


and then he 


married one of 


he went trawling in the would 


spring, 
So his dories was moored 
And father 
a door on the 


go hand-lining afterwards 


} ] 


down here on the beach. would always 


go to the door western side 


we had 
at that time. And he went to the door 


looked out 


of the house, 
and 
before we 
what he 


round—he always done that 
went to bed, he’d look out 
could And he 
just the color of 


mother, “I 


round and 
right round these 
And he 
somebody is 
Well, 


don’t believe so.” He wa 


sce. said 


dories was milk come in 
and told 
come and steal Josh’s dories.” 
ot course, “W hy I 


nervous, 


believe going to 


mother said, 
quite 
and he got one boot on, and took the other 


boot in his hand, and went to the door, and that com- 
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menced to go awav. And he said it all 


*vaporated 
right away 

Well then, after that, oh perhaps two or three 
lays, Josh was brought home, and of course he didn’t 
died right off. Now I don’t know 
whether it was ’pendicitis or what it 
Andrew, her father, told me—he cook 
with him at that time—and he told me he wanted mo- 
lasses cake for his supper, and he give him molasses 


cake hot and he eat it, hot molasses cake, and he said 
that’s | 


( 
live no time, he 
what it 


twas, 


twas was 


what caused his death 


The power of witches burned brightly in the 
memory of Jonesport people, who recalled with 
special awe Old Mother Hicks. When daredevil 
Uncle Merrill Alley had called up her spirit on the 
table, bystanders fled the room in fear. James 
\llev talked about Old Mother Hicks the first 
met home of Alfred and 
Margaret Alley, in the presence of astonished 
visitors. 


evenil - I 


him, at the 


lames Well, ( Nd 


Mother Hicks was a witch. | 


tell about her. She was a 


] 


and you didn't 


it wouldn’t be 


she'd 
And 
wanted that 
And that cow’d 
Well, 


cow TPhat’s 


give it, 
no good. 


Island, and he 


they 


fellow comes along and sav, “Look, do vou 
Mother Hicks?” And they 
“You take that cow and kill her and build you up 
fire, and fire her innards into that fire, and 

Mother Hicks.” And they 
“And it wasn’t no time,” he “thev ll be 


body | i 


get rid of Savs 


done it 
SAVS, some 
something. If they get anvthing out 

ell get well.” And wasn’t no time 
vou've hearn it Maggie—and wasn't 


there 


of vour house sh 


no time before 


was two boys come, and they said they had all 
‘vy could do to keep that into that fire, 
get out. And he “Mother Hicks is 


up, she wants something out of the house.” 


innards 
said, 
wouldn't gin it to her, and 
Now I've 
‘ll tell vou that. 
What happened to Mother Hicks? 
» or was she in the fire? 
No, she wasn't in the fire 
throwed that innards in, 


that’s the end 
And a lot 


hearn 


that 


father tell 
IGN) 


When they 
that bewitched her, see, and 
then she burned up inside 

Vaqgie 
Mrs 
it’s true 


She’s buried down in Old House Point, this 
Hicks, ves, right down at Old House Point. So 


James 
look I been down there and looked at it 
gulch, it’s named Mother Hicks’ Gulch. 


If you could get down to the cape shore and 


and see a 


And _ she 


witch. If 
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straddled across that gulch with a apron full of cran 
berries, and if you could go down you'd see where she 
straddled ; you wouldn’t never nobody believe it. 

Vrs. George Laviqny: I didn’t believe it 
Dad was telling fairy tales 

No, they’re true 

James: Well, it’s 
Hicks’ Gulch. 
big long gulch, 


I thought 


Vaqgie 


straight in the name of Mother 
I been there and looked at it. It’s a 
too, and she straddled 


across there with a apron full of cranberries. 


some wide 


Vaggie: lf she wanted anything. and you 
give it to her, she’d take and bewitch vou 
just witchcraft. 


wouldn’t 
She was 
James: Everybody was scared of het 

Maurice Alley told a version where Old Mother 
Hicks bewitched a sheep, and also how she raised 
a squall, a feat one would expect of an island witch. 
James Alley knew of another witch, Liz Beal down 
] 


a well from which 


she was refused water, and the dry stones can still 


at Mason’s Bay, who dried up 
be seen. In Kennebec, Curt Morse spoke of Sal 
Joe who bewitched people, made the table walk, 
and caused a disastrous fire, from a grudge against 
the district. The witch tradition continues still, 
in the person of Emma Alley, Frank’s wife, de 
ceased two years ago, who dreamed of the money 
under their Not vy could she dream 
prophetically, but she could curse those who dis 
pleased her. 


house. only 


Naturally her husband, who told me 


the following account, regarded her actions as 


proper and just, but James told me privately his 


sister-in-law was the “‘ugliest”’ he ever saw, 


1 
Englis 


s 


g 
using ugly in the Jonesport and ol h sense 

Whether or not she 
called a witch, Emma manifested powers similar 
to those of Old Mother Hicks. 


womat 
] 


of crabbed and mean was 


Frank: Well there was a flying machine come here, 
l hen the tide 
and we went 
to look her over, and 
off, so he started the machine 
And the propeller went so fast that you couldn't see it 
And it 
such a power of a wind 
Woodard he got 


didn’t notice it 


and landed down here in the cove, and w 


went down she grounded out on the mud 
down there. four or five of us, 
he wanted to git het 
would almost blow you away from her It 
Well Uncle Charles 
a little too close to the wheel and he 
First thing you know he felt a little 
finger, and looked and his 
Cut it right off. And he 
with it. 

And my wife went around to see if she could col 
lect anything to help him out a little 
much. So she went round, she 
Mansfield, a little short 
she asked him if he 
Charles Wood’ard 


Was 


sting on his finger was 


gone 


was laid up quite a 
while 


He didn’t have 
went down to Charlie 
feller, he had a And 


couldn't give her something fot 


store 


And he was telling her about the 
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weirs they had, and how much fish they were getting 

And he said, “I ain’t goin’ to give you 
She said, “Look here, Charlie, you won't 
get another fish out that weir this vear.” “Oh,” he 
said, “they’re gittin’ fish every day, loading boats and 
“Well,” she says, “You 
won't git another fish this fall.” And he never got 
inother fish. That settled it right there. 

So she went up to George Harmon’s down here. 
and he kept a drugstore. 
Dorson: Was this on the island ? 
Frank: No, this was over here 
port, after we moved over. 


every day. 
nothin’.” 


lugging up here every day.” 


ves it was at Jones 
And she asked George if 
he couldn’t help out a little, and he said, “No sir 
ain’t goin’ him not thing.” She says, 
“George Harmon, I hope next time I hear from you 
vou'll be dead.”” And sure enough, when she heard 
from George Harmon, he was dead 

Dorson: What did he die of ? 

Frank: I don’t know 
just the same. 


give one 


what he died with, but he died 


In answer to my question where Emma de- 
rived her power, Frank said it from her 
father, Josh Alley. Both could stop the blood, and 
foretell the future. Uncle Josh foretold that a cow 
would fall down, and she did 
Edmund 


came 


, and he promised that 
Alley would dine on birds for supper, 
when no birds were in sight, then killed a shell- 
drake with a rock. He offered to tell Allen Alley 


when he would Allen This 


ee 
refused. 
descent of power follows the folk formula that such 
gifts must pass to the opposite sex. 


die, but 


Riley Beal 
acquired his fortune-telling power from his mother 
Lucinda, and she in turn from her father Barney 
Beal. Riley foretold when his son would return 
from the service, and he foreknew that he would 
win a song contest in Boston. 

\nother folk source for power lies in the seventh 
son of the seventh son. James Alley owned such 
a birthright, and his gift lay in the ability to cure 
“scroffle” bunches with his hand. Pompey Grant 
of Columbia Falls was born from a seventh son, 
but his brother Ed was the 


generation. 


seventh in the second 
Ed cured Philander White, a doctor's 
son, of a swelling, cured Mary Worcester of St. 
Vitus dance, and cured Pompey of a lame knee, 
when the regular doctors had failed, but he did so 
only under his father’s orders and eventually de- 
sisted from such practice. 

afraid of it. 


Pompey said, “Ed was 
He was scairt it would get in his sys- 
tem and use him up.” 

Personal incidents of bloodstopping, prophecy, 
and power healing on my tapes demonstrate the 
wide credibility accorded supernatural and occult 
gifts by these Yankee fishermen. 
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6. LOCAL BALLADS 


Tantalizing evidence of a bygone folksong tradi 
tion kept turning up among my Jonesport and 
Beals Island Beal, to whom 


several persons referred me as an outstanding 


informants. Riley 
singer, said he had heard his mother sing many 
old folksongs, but their lack of tune and melody 
bored him and he had turned his attention to popu 
lar songs and church hymns. He did however 
finally think of the saucy ballad “Will the Weaver,” 
which I recorded, and his mind stirred to a couple 
of others when the hour for my ferry came due. 
Llewellyn Crowley, also on Beals, had once sung 
sailing songs, but discontinued the pastime when 
he became converted fifteen 
record the first verse of 


ago. He did 
“Young Charlottie,” all he 
Jason Alley, son of Joshua, had 
known many of the folksongs sung by his father, 
but abandoned them with the advent of radio and 
television. Captain Walter Farnsworth, the salt- 
water mariner, and his eighty-one-vear-old brother 
Emery “Outward Bound,” and 
Frank Alley did recollect and sing a locally com 
posed song about the “Mary ©. Andrew,” which 
had But these were 
scanty tradition that had 
doubtless prospered in the days when sixty ocean- 
going sail filled the Jonesport harbor. 


vears 


could remember. 


verses of 


sang 


sailed out of Jonesport. 
remnants of a 


song 


If sailing songs seemed sparse, woods songs ap 
Pompey Grant of Columbia 
Falls, a veteran woodsman, recommended to me as 


peared to abound. 


a raconteur of hunting experiences, promptly said 
he knew hundreds of songs, and recorded three, a 
“John L. Sullivan and Jim 
Corbett,” the tear-jerker “Christyne Leroy,” and 
a splendid local ballad of the downfall of a tannery 
champion at the hands of an 
Mace.” He also knew fragments of two woods 
favorites, “The Jam on Gerry’s Rock” and * 
day-I-O.” One Sunday I drove from Jonesport 
over a hundred miles inland on a 


rousing account of 


irate lady, “Emery 
Cana 


slim lead to 
Saponac, the tag-end of a river driving settlement 
where some twenty families now held off the en 
croaching forest. In that one day I secured more 
folksongs than during my three weeks in Jones 
port. 

Nevertheless, the folk muse did persist in Jones 
port. The old seemed to have 
evaporated, but the composition of local ballads, 
poems, and rhymes poured 
ditties into the stream of 
thirty years before Stuart 


schooner 


songs 


and 
Some 


original 
folk 
Alley, then a prankish 
youth on Head Harbor Island, made up three 


S¢ mgs 


tradition. 
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ballads about celebrated local events and charac- 
ters. Other townsfolk vaguely remembered them, 
though I found none who sang them, and even 
Stuart had to study the pieces and write them out 
before he could sing them into the microphone. 
If they lack folk circulation—a point by no means 
certain—these humble creations fall within the 
structure and form of the folk ballad, and deal with 
themes already bruited in prose tradition. 

When Stuart first mentioned his song of “Sir 
Nate,” I thought the title indicated an English 
ballad. Only after he began singing did I compre- 
hend his pronunciation of 


Here is 
“The Serenade,” describing a noteworthy event in 


“serenade.” 
Jonesport early in the century. 


Come all you people of Jonesport 
That want to have some fun, 
We'll go down to serenade Millard, 
Yes come on every one 


hey started down to Sawyer’s Cove, 
Millard he 


lf there are any fun going on, 


s 


lived down there 
We're going to have our share 
When they got down to Millard’s 


o'clock 


When their noise it had begun, 


It must have been nine 


Kd Alley went out and told them to stop. 


“Now,” Millard, “I'll show 
Who will have the most fun.” 
So with rock salt and ammonia 
He loaded up his gun 


Says that crowd 


\s soon as the gun was loaded 

For the chamber he did go 

Millard says, “I will give that crowd 
\ big surprise | know.” 


When Millard pulled the trigger 
How the salt did fly 

Hattie Jake and Lowell Sawyer 
Nearly lost their eyes. 


Now when Hattie did go home 
\nd the story was told to Jake, 
He didn’t stop for a minute, 
Was up for a law scrape 


Vhey first went to Machias, 
And tried the law scrape there, 
\ppealed it through to Calais, 
\nd the serenade ended there. 


A notorious incident and a long standing custom 
explain this ballad. A jolly group did go down to 
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serenade Millard Urquhart (who still lives in 
Jonesport), on the occasion of his marriage to one 
of the Alley girls. Maurice Alley thus describes 


the honored custom of serenading. 


When two people got married, why if they didn’t 
treat with cigars and used to 
ser’nade ’em. Take guns and washtubs and wash 
boilers and everything that would make a noise, and 
then we'd go over and pound the windows and almost 
tear the house down, and they had to treat, or they'd 
keep right at ‘em till they did treat, or they'd tear 
the house down on the island. 


candy, things, we 


In this instance however the bridegroom bom- 
with missiles, and 


then hauled them into court at Machias for invad 


barded the serenading party 


ing his house and land. Merton Hall, owner of a 


garage in Jonesport, had participated in the sere 


nade and subsequent trial. (Curiously he did not 


know of Stuart’s song.) Here is his recollection 


of the cause ce lebre ° 


Well, | don’t remember too much about it, it was 
quite a while ago. | know we went down in all good 
faith to have some fun and it didn't end up so good 
We had kind of a rough time. We marching 
round the house playing our horns, my brother and I, 
First 


one fellow 


were 
beating on drums and one thing and another 
thing we know we got a pan of ammonia 
got a pan right in the face 
out in the 


It stood him on his head 
next there was a 
chamber mug come out the window, and | mean come 
out the window And that did a good Next 
thing we know we got a charge of shot woman 
got hit in the belly with the 
eve put out 


grass. The fellow, 
job too 

One 
salt, another one got an 
We had quite a time. It cost my father 
fifteen dollars apiece, for my brother and I, in Machias 
court. And there was another fellow there that he 
joined the crowd to go to Columbia Falls to take the 
train. He didn’t know he was in the outfit, but he 
wasn't ina way. But he got over to the courthouse 
and I told the deputy sheriff, | said, “Howard Kelley 
| think was in this crowd.” And he put his name 


right down and it cost his father fifteen dollars too 


Another song 1 Alley por- 
traved a hermit, old Will Groves, who deserted 
his wife and family to live on his fishing boat. A 
son lived south of Jonesport at Indian River, and, 
according to report, continued the filthy ways of 
his father. Charles Kilton who had seen his 
dwelling, as Overseer of the Poor, asserted that 
the droppings of the domestic animals littered the 
floor, and that manure finally filled the stable so 
full the horse couldn't get out and Groves had to 
shoot him. 


composed by Stuart 
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Stuart calls this song “The Ingin Devil.” 


There’s an image in the thoroughfare 

Of an ingin devil I declare, 

Digging clams he gets a share, 

He neither shaves or cuts his hair. 
Fall a little all a liger oh. 


\board the boats he sits and sings 

From morning until evening, 

Never goes home from fall till spring, 

\nd never washes, the dirty thing. 
Fall a little all a liger oh. 


\shore to the ingin’s beach he rows, 
He digs clams till he robs the crows 
And how much longer no one knows, 
Phe ingin devil old Will Groves. 

Fall a little all a liger oh. 


He lives and sleeps in a leaky old boat 
And he'll stay aboard as long as she'll float. 
He sleeps on the floor with naked feet, 
When the water gets to them it’s 
leak 
Fall a little all a liger oh 


an eight hour 


Now I'll end what I’ve composed, 
This is the story of old Will Groves, 
And where he comes from 

No one knows. 


Fall a little all 


a liger oh. 


lhe “eight hour” leak has become a popular al- 
lusion among the crowd at Kilton’s store, as a 
symbol of Will Grove’s shiftless ways. Stuart said 


he sang the song to Will, who made up one about 
him in reprisal. 


Stuart had composed a third song about a sim- 
ple-minded local peddler. 


There's a man at West Jonesport, Eben Stanwood by 
name, 

(nd from what nation we know not where he came 

It's up at West Jonesport, you may ask me no more, 

here Eben set up a small store. 

From West Jonesport to Sawyer’s Cove he goes jog 
ging along, 

He’s either whistling or singing a song. 

When you go to West Jonesport call in to his store 

And he will treat you quite well I am sure. 

For every can of milk you buy of Eben you see 

He'll reach in the showcase, and a corncake goes free. 

How he sells things so cheap it is hard to tell 

He is third part cheaper than Corris and Mell. 


“Corris and Mell” refers to a rival store. All 
the older people remembered Eben Stanwood the 
peddler, who called regularly at their doors, and 
sold goods astonishingly cheap. Charles Kilton 
remarked that he had once asked Eben how he 
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could make a profit when he sold things cheaper 
than he bought them. “It’s because I sell so many 
of them, my dear,” Eben is supposed to have re- 
plied. 

Stuart told me he composed the tunes as well as 
the words, but another native privately informed 
me that all the old songs had one tune and Stuart 
simply sang that one to his different pieces. 

From Lee Smith | received part of a song about 
sarney Beal, and others told me they had heard it 
sung, but no one knew the full text. These open- 
ing verses unfortunately do not mention Barney, 


but they illustrate the purely local nature of the 
ballad. 


We were on the Jolly Roger 
And from Jonesport bore away, 
Che wind blew east a living gale, 


From her bow she hove her spray 


We were all boldhardy seamen 
And sailors of the strand, 

We were bound a winter fishing 
lo the shores of Grand Manaan. 


When we were off the point of Maine 
The wind changed south by west 
And the buttons flew like hailstones 
Off Merrill Alley’s vest. 
On Beals Island, Llewellyn Crowley also re- 
membered a couple of verses about a splendid vest 
wind-shorn of its buttons. 


Edgar says, “I'll get the matting,” 
George Todd says, “I'll get the thread,” 
Emmeline says, “I'll make the vest 
Before I go to bed.” 


So they rounded up Cape Nigger 
And the wind blew sou’ sou’ west, 
And the buttons flew like hailstones 
Off Lester Alley’s vest. 


Lew Crowley heard that from a young French- 
man from Blackneck Cove, Alton French, who 
cruised around the bay in a sloop, and constantly 
recited ditties. One he made up about an un- 
popular school superintendent in Jonesport named 
Corson. 


There was a man in our town 
As happy as he is lank, 

He wore a big Adam’s apple 
For his middle name was Hank. 


Hank he used to peddle apples 

On Washington’s birthday, 

And now he washes birthday clothes 
When Mrs. Hank’s away. 
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Apparently when school enjoyed a holiday Cor- 
son used the opportunity to peddle apples. Los- 
ing his job, owing to general disfavor, he had to 
turn to domestic chores. 

lew also recalled this ditty. 


Bryant O’Lynn and his wife’s wife’s mother 

\ll crossed the bridge together 

lhe bridge let go 

\nd they all fell in 

“What a precious concern,” cried Bryant O’Lynn 


lew said French made that one up about Bryant 
Farnsworth in Jonesport, who was dubbed Bryant 
Linen. However the O.rford Dictionary of Nurs- 
ery Rhymes (ed. lona and Peter Opie, Oxford, 
1951, p. 413) gives a close text and traces the 

rhyme back to the sixteenth century 
7. WA 


MOROUS TALES 


Two informants, James Alley and Curt Morse, 
between them recorded some 
stories 
tall 


two hundred comic 
embracing international folktales, 
humorous personal experiences, 


for me, 
tales, anec- 
dotes and sayings of local characters, and jokes 
about Irishmen. But old Frank Alley unexpect- 
edly and artfully related the prize specimen, trace- 
able three thousand years back to the Odyssey. 
In Book NI, the Book of the Dead, the seer 
Teiresias informs Odysseus that after returning to 
his palace and dispersing his wife’s suitors, he must 
once more set forth on his travels 


You must take a well-cut oar and go on till you 
reach a people who know nothing of the sea and never 
use salt with their so that our crimson-painted 
the that serve those ships as 
quite beyond their ken And this will be 
cue—a clear one, which vou cannot miss. 
When you fall in with some other traveler who speaks 


of the “winnowing-fan” 


food, 


ships and long oars 
wings are 


your very 


you are carrying on your 
shoulder, the time will have come for you to plant 
your shapely oar in the earth and offer Lord Poseidon 
the rich t 
boar 


New 


sacrifice of a ram, a bull, and 
The Odyssey, tr. E. V 
Penguin Books, 1946.) 


a breeding- 
( Homer, 148, 


York 


R 1eu, 


Whether the poet chastened a robust folktale to 
comport with epic dignity must remain conjectural, 
but there is no doubt that Homer and Frank Alley 
are retelling the same salty sailors’ yarn. 


Well there was another one about a young fellow 
He started out, he wanted to get married. And he 
wanted to marry a girl that didn’t know nothing ‘bout 
salt water or He wanted to go back in the 
a girl that didn’t know nothing 
‘bout salt water, nor the boat, nor anything like that. 


a boat. 


country and marry 
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So he made him a little oar, put it in his pocket, 
small one you know. 
old 
there that night. 


So he traveled along and he 
He 


a young 


come to an wanted 


farmhouse. to put up 

And woman come to the 
door, and they guessed they could put him up. So 
they put him up, and that evening they got to talking 
and he took this oar out to see if she knew what it 
‘twas. “Well, now,” she says, “that looks like an oar.” 
So he made up his mind he didn’t want nothing to do 
with that. 

So the next morning he started again. He traveled 
the night and came to another farmhouse and they 
put him up there 


And there was another young girl 
there about sixteen 


Well he got talking with her and 
by and by he took this oar out, asked her what that 
was. Well she looked it over and she said it looked 
just like mother’s pudding stick “Yes sir, there's 
the girl I want.” 

So he stayed there quiet with the farmer and got 
married And first night she started 


So he got ready, he went upstairs to bed. 


to bed ‘head of 
When 
he got up, she was in bed flat on her back, with all of 
her clothes striy 

‘ 


him. 


ped off, and her legs sticking right up 
he says, “What in the world are you 
“Well,” “there's 
squall, and I’ve got everything clewed up 
scudding on the bare poles.” 


) 
in the air And 
doing there?” 


she been a 


Now 


Says, 


I’m 


So I guess he found out she knew something about 
salt water. 
Dorson 
Frank 


Where did you hear that one? 


Oh, I don't know. I heard it a long time ago 


Other humorous European tales on my tapes 
assume the guise of current jokes. Variants of 
Type 726, “The Oldest on the Farm” and Type 
1365B, “The Obstinate Wife: Cutting with the 
Knife or the Scissors,” were told by both Curt 
Morse and James Alley. James also narrated ex 
amples of Type 750A and Motif J2071, “Three 
Foolish Wishes” Type 1700*, 
“The thinks ‘I don’t know’ is a_ person’s 
name”; Type 1626, “Dream Bread” 


(in two variants ) ; 
man 
; and a longer 
text with a racy twist wherein a couple outwit the 
Devil. (References are to Antti Aarne and Stith 
Thompson, The Types of the Folk-Tale, Helsinki, 
1928. ) 

Tall tales reported throughout the United States 
duly surface on the Maine coast. Occasionally 
Curt Morse presents a whopper as a personal ex- 
perience, and when he began relating this yarn to 
me I thought he was recollecting an actual incident. 


A professor had this stuff that he was experimenting 
on, at some big institution. I was fishing traps, and 
| had a big stand of squash and punkins, and he asked 
me if it would be all right if he injected some of 
that serum, to 
through ‘em. 


see if he could flavor 


So | told him 


put a meat 


I didn’t care if he was 
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darn fool enough to do it. He said if he damaged it in 


any way, shape or form his institution would 


pay 
for it. 

So I never thought anything more about it, and | 
went to hauling traps. And about two weeks later | 
thought I’d go down and take a look at ’em. I had 
a few minutes to spare. And that is when I got the 
surprise of my life. When I got down on the field 
there wasn’t any punkins or squashes. All I found is 
a whole stand of little white-faced bulls and heifers, 
standing there hung to each vine 


More intriguing than the tall tales, because 
largely neglected, are the comic anecdotes that 
perpetuate the doings and sayings of odd local 
characters. Both Curt Morse and Jim Alley re- 
lated jests about many such eccentrics. Sometimes 
these anecdotes, attached to specific persons in the 
neighborhood, have traveled widely. 

Art Church of Indian River enjoyed consider- 
able reputation as a wag and liar. When asked 
one time to tell a lie, he pleaded haste, for he must 
see his critically injured father. Later it turned 
out that he had lied. Though Jim Alley told this 
on Art Church, the same jest is connected with 
Gib Morgan and other liars around the country. 

Jim recounted a little cycle of incidents about 
another character, Frank Addison, who during 
the World or Revolutionary War (Jim equates 
them) was found by his sergeant fishing in the 
stream with the ramrod of an old muzzle-loader. 
The sergeant recommended him for discharge as 
mentally unfit; given his civilian papers, Frank 
explained, “That’s what I was fishing for.” One 
of the popular folktales to come out of World War 
Il concerns the pretended psychopath who walks 
around all day looking for invisible pieces of paper. 
Receiving his discharge paper, he says, “That's 
what | was looking for.” 

Jim also told how John Fleet finally spoke to 
Timothy his brother, with whom he had con- 
ducted a long-standing feud, on the solicitation of 
neighbors. John had broken silence by asking 


A like scene 


Timothy to kiss his nether parts. 


involving two stubborn Hazard brothers appears 
in The Jonny-Cake Papers of “Shepherd Tom” 
Hazard. 


Other character anecdotes bear the marks of 
uniqueness. At Columbia Falls, Luther Sawyer 
recounted the feat of one of the notorious Cotton 
boys in shooting a bullet through windows at an 
old lady perpetually rocking in her living room, 
with such marksmanship that the bullet passed in 
one window and out the other at the precise 
moment she rocked out of the line of fire. 


RICHARD M. 


DORSON 
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To illustrate the tendency for local stories to 
grow around eccentric characters, I give below 
texts by Curt Morse and his daughter Eva Hall, 
Stuart Alley, and James Alley, centering about an 
old sea-captain, Horace Smith. When reproducing 
the captain’s speech Curt and Eva employ an 
exaggerated accent, and in mimicking the captain’s 
prayer at sea Stuart breaks out into a booming 
chant. 


Dorson 
Curt 
was 


You know one about Captain Horace Smith ? 
Yeah—he was a real sea-captain, a pilot, he 
steamers, and everything 
But kinda had hard luck and he got old, | guess much 
as eighty-five or ninety vears old. 


captain of vessels, 
He was lame and 
And he got so, the last of 
it, he got hard up, so I guess he started stealing, he'd 
steal everything. 


he used to stagger round. 


So he was hitehhiking along the 
hauled up with a pickup and he 
Unele,” he says “the seat is full, but if you just 
all right.” So Uncle 
“By jesus, chum, anywhere that | can 
get a lift I'll crawl] aboard.” So he got in the truck 
His pants was all torn to pieces so in the suitcase that 


road and a fellow 
said, * 
as soon ride on the back why 


Horace said, 


was laying in there, there was a blue serge pant’s leg 
sticking out. And he kept working out till he worked 
the waistbands out and he said, “By God, chum, them 
looks to me just like they're just my plumb fit.” 

So he took his pants off and threwed them away, 
and worked his pants out. And when he went to put 
‘em on it was a one-legged man, one leg was gone 
completely. “Oh,” he jesus, chum, that’s 
pretty sad, me going around with just one leg 
them pants gone.” 


says, “by 


and 


Yeah that was a true saying, so they tell me he did 
Eva Hall: They used to tell a story about he stole 
something, put it in a firkin, he thought it was black 
and it was dark blue. 

Curt: Well that was the overcoat he stole down at 
Sawyer’s store in Jonesport. He put it in a firkin to 
lug it home. 

Eva Hall: One of these big firkins you know 
used to have with the cover on. 

Curt: Well they had him up to court and he says, 
“Why you're all a goddam pack of liars,”” he says, “be- 
cause it was a dark blue.” 

Eva Hall: “It wasn't black, it was dark blue.” He 
used to come to our house when we 


they 


were children 
Nice old man, but we used to have a lot of fun with 
the poor old fellow, as children will 

Dorson: What was that one you just told me about 
the well and tying up the grass ? 

Curt: Oh, the kids used to have fun, that is fooling, 
plaguing him a little, but not much because they all 
liked the old fellow. So it was getting along towards 
haying time, the herds’ grass was awful tall and 
tough. So he started for the well for a pail of water 
Well the kids vou know they'd go ahead of him and 
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tie this herds’ grass in acrost the path, see, 
two heads together 


tie the 
When the old fellow come along, 
he was lame, of course every ten feet he would fall 
down And when he come back he said, 


‘By jesus 
chum.” he 


says, “I seen a good many fields of grass, 
but | never saw a field where the grass all growed in 
staples 
James: Captain Horace Smith lived up at Mason's 
yay, and his brother lived up here to the beach. So 
ht before Christmas he thought he’d come down 
and get something good for Christmas dinner to eat. 
So Enoch got breakfast ready for him and called him, 
and he took a look And he Savs, 
thing, bread and butter.” 
t think much of that 


the nig 


come down and 
“Same old 
He didn’ 


Captain Horace 


Smith, ves. Well he 
ra big three topmast schooner He 
l caught ina gale. He told the 


all going to be lost 


Was 

Was out 

crew, he said 

Now,” he 

‘all bow vour heads while ( aptain Horace offers 
He SaVs, 


1 think we're 
i 


ighty God, dear kind heavenly Father, we « 


ask the blessings upon our boys, and on this food at 
upol top of our bovs - 
rolled 


burned 


ship 
| 


and he spilt 


And he spilt the cottee, the 
: | him. He 


his clothes some, 


arolina moses 


jesus,” 


scalded 


to death right 


e of Curt Morse’s comic portraits caricatures 
a hermit in Kennebec known as Willie the Racker, 
re semblance otf 


Curt constantly wavers between reality and fantasy 


from the his walk to a horse’s gait. 


in his sketch 


Now who was this hermit Willie Racker you 
me about? 


hl 1 


an old tellow lived about a mile down 


in Duck Cove where | lived. He was a 


was a hermit, a dirtv old fellow, and 

hair long, kinda looked like pencils hanging 
where it was twisted In fact he'd get up some 
because he'd 
| the little mice 
his hair, lugging pieces of paper and 


Phat’s no lie, that’s a fact 


it was a disease or something 


sleep two or three days at a time—anc 


would nest 1 
stuft It's been proven. 
So | asked some people in town one day, | was tell- 


ing them that Willie had a couple of three mice that 
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used to come eating out of the same plate with him. 
And they kind of contradicted it. 
Colby Johnson—a 
other district 


So one day I got 
fellow and his wife over in our 
-to take a camera and went down and 
sure enough they caught the pictures of the mice and 
they put them in the Bangor paper. 

Dorson: How did he get his name ? 

Curt: Oh he kind of weaved back and forth when he 
walked and they called him Willie Racker. 
was Willie Foss 


Do son 


His name 


You said he could play the fiddle 

Oh boy he was a wonderful violin player. Oh 
I’m telling you that he’d play “The Mocking Bird” so 
real that you'd have to take a stick to keep driving off 
the birds from the strings, vou know what I mean 
Dorson 


Curt 


How did he die? 
Well | 


death, right down by his camp 


Curt guess as far as we know he froze to 


He was found with 


1 


the door him and he was 


open and snow covered 


froze stiff. That was last winter 


IV. CONCLUSION 


illustrations suggest, and the addi- 


As these ‘ 
tional unpublished materials bear witness, Jones 
port did a profitable collecting area. A 
secluded Yankee folk culture based on 
has 
occupational 
anecdotes. No 


pre ve 


a fishing 


economy bred hero legends, 


supernatural 
beliefs, traditions, and : 
Child European 
Marchen, so eage rly coveted by collectors, came to 


my attention, but the 


and 


ballads or 


occult experience and_ the 


comic oddity thrive on this coastal soil l 


, and deserve 


recognition as deep-rooted forms of American 
folklore 

The results of this field trip confirm the initial 
hypothesis, that recessive speech areas, particularly 
along the Eastern seaboard, should provide fertile 
and clearly marked folklore grounds. Of course 
the hypothesis needs further testing, preferably in 
a Southern relic area. One must consider too 
that this particular line of search precludes the 
rich lore of the immigrant, and the veasty ferment 
that occurs when Yankee and Old World strains 
mingle have Old Ameri 
can and new European folkstuff in the same batter 
I simply suggest that linguistic relic areas offer 
one sturdy guidepost for the regional folklore col 
lector 


However, one cannot 
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Read November 15, 1956) 


FACING these amplifiers, | recall that they am- 
plify the voice but not the ideas of the speaker. | 
only hope that I can keep reasonably close to the 
detinition of a good speech, which demands that 
it have a good beginning and a good ending, both 
My 


handicap is that I will be talking in large part 


of which should be kept very close together. 


about my own doings, and we all know how much 
anyone likes to talk about himself. 

Stony Brook is an unincorporated community 
on the North Shore of Long Island, about sixty 
miles east of New York, with a shallow harbor on 
Long Island Sound. Although archaeologists have 
unearthed evidence of an Indian culture in Stony 
Brook four thousand years ago, its modern his- 
tory begins in 1655. It then was settled by Eng- 
lish from the New Haven colony and the eastern 
end of Long Island. The community has grown 
but slowly during most of the past three hundred 
years, so that it has a population now of some- 
where between three and four thousand people. 
During the last ten years, however, it has grown 
very rapidly. 
pidly, Stony 


All of Long Island is growing ra- 
Brook's county of Suffolk having 
gained sixty-four per cent since 1950. 

\ith two adjacent communities, Setauket and 
Old Field, Stony Brook is part of what 1s known 
locally as the Three Village area. This area was 
the first to be settled in central Long Island, and 
attained during the Revolu 


considerable fame 


tionary War when it was the center of the spy 
system for the Continental Army. The spies were 
organized for General Washington by Benjamin 
Tallmadge, the son of a local minister, and the 


principal messenger who brought his news from 
the greatest spy of all, Townsend, who lived right 
among the British in the City of New York, was 
\ustin Roe, whose father kept the 
Setauket. That building still stands. Later, in 
the early nineteenth century, both Setauket and 
Stony 


centers. 


tavern in 


Brook were quite famous as shipbuilding 


This community is geographically attractive. 


The village of Stony Brook is built in a valley 
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a short 
distance off the beaten track of main road traffic, 
it had received but little attention from the 
side world, and had fallen 
when twenty vears ago the motor age began bring 


along a millstream and a harbor. Being 
out 
more or less asleep 
ing a reasonable influx of visitors and new in 
habitants. The village found itself unprepared 
for this influx, and so the need for more retail 
stores resulted in haphazard, shoddy, and unat 
tractive construction, and the altering of archi- 
tecturally good residences by the addition of dis 
play windows with imitation brick bulkheads, flat 
roofed extensions, and other bad design There 
proved to be insufficient parking space, so fine 
The 


net result of this was a hodge-podge of structures 


trees along the main street were sacrificed 


of no beauty, crowded in among a few residences 
well built in the Colonial tradition. 

This situation important 
only because it is typical of what has happened 


which I describe 1s 
and is happening throughout our country, and 
telling about it Stony 


was willing to do something to cure the 


has value only because 
Brook 
canker. Perhaps Stony Brook’s action may serve 
as an example to other places with similar prob 
lems. 

This is what was done. On a piece of land in 
the center of the village was laid out a semi 
circular road with store buildings on one side, and 
the space between it and the main highway made 
into a village green. In this way, all business was 
removed from the traffic street, and reasonably 
adequate parking provided on a one-way street 
on which the shops face. As the new 


over a slight knoll, the shopping centet 


street rises 
thus 
created is seen easily, and provides an attractive 
prospect when viewed from the through road. 
\Ithough the village of Stony Brook was settled 
in the mid-seventeenth century, most of its better 
homes were built in the early part of the nine 
teenth. It seemed appropriate, therefore, in creat 
ing what might have been, to use the architecture 
of the Early Stony Brook today is 
what might have been at the start of the nine 


Republic. 
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VILLAGE GREEN & SHOPPING CENTER 
AFTER REDEVELOPMENT 
Stony Brook Long Island 


Rickard HAVILAND SMYTHE -ARCHITECT 


Sate FaeRT 


ORIGINAL VILLAGE CENTER 
Stony Brook Long dhand 


Shopping center, Stony Brook 
teenth century, had it needed at that time as many The mechanics of the rebuilding were as _fol- 


as fifteen stores, a firehouse, and a post office. lows: first, a plan was drawn by Richard Haviland 
Locally and colloquially, Stony Brook is referred = Smythe, an architect who had been a Fellow of 


to as a “Colonial” village, the phrase that I use the American Academy at Rome and who had 


in my title, but it really is post-Colonial in design. become a specialist in architecture of this type. 
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Then a model was built and an option secured 
for the purchase of a key plot in the center of the 
plan. Township authorities (there was no local 
municipal authority Brook, but only 


Brookhaven Town of four hundred square miles ) 


in Stony 


were approached, to make certain that zoning 
would not interfere with the plans, and that the 
Highway Department would cooperate in some 
Then all of the trades- 
people and property owners in the affected area 
Mrs. Melville and 
shown the plan and model, and asked whether 
they would cooperate by selling their holdings at 


desired road realignments. 


were called together by me, 


into 
premises to be owned by a beneficial public trust 


an appraised value, and by moving new 


The rentals were to be figured on the same per 


centages of retail volume as were then in effect 


\fter a two-week interval for consideration and 


Fic 2 


WARD MELVILLE 
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expression ot possible opposition, individual ar 
rangements were made with each owner by a re 
spected local business man, Mr. T. Bayles Minuse. 
The program then went forward. 

In most such efforts as this, inertia provides a 
problem that is difficult to overcome. In Stony 
Brook, the novelty and attractiveness of the idea 
apparently overcame any inherent inertia, so that 
forward as a Thunderbird moves in 
Cadillac The nearest 
thing to what might be called opposition developed 


we moved 


contrast to a limousine. 


from an elderly woman who lived in a small Cape 


Cod cottage in the center of the business district, 
a cottage which her family had occupied for sev 
eral generations. Her property was important to 
the plan, but she was well satisfied with the village 
as it was, and preferred not to move. However, 
she sold willingly, with the statement that since 


2. Shopping center (looking east), Stony Brook. 
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the program appeared to be desirable for the vil- 
lage as a whole, she would not think of opposing 
her own view to it. 

When all with the owners and 
tenants had been completed, the financial trust was 


arrangements 


organized, the necessary land, together with cash 
for building, was given to it, contracts were let, 
and construction went forward. The new stores 
were ready for occupancy in the midsummer of 


1941 


they were torn down, moved away, altered or re- 


\s soon as the old stores were vacated, 


stored for residential use, depending on their prac 
tical or architectural and antiquarian value 
ness 


Busi 
stable in the 
vears 1940 and 1941, so that comparisons between 
retail volume in the two vears are proper 
Interesting and 


~ 


conditions were reasonably 
It is 
informative, therefore, that the least 
gain in volume for the tradesmen who moved was 
thirty per cent for the fall of 1941 over the fall of 
1940 


In other words, the shopping community 
approved the new arrangements, and it continued 
to approve them by providing constantly increas 
ing patronage for the local 
rents are 


tradesmen 


based on a percentage of volume, the 
landlord, the beneficial trust, enjovs an increasing 
Income \ny unused income must be applied by 
law to charitable purposes 

The physical plan of this shopping center is 


simple The shops face on the halfmoon-shaped 


hill; road in the 
rear for trucking and emplovee parking ; there are 


street on a there is a service 


three focal points in the design, notably, the post 


office in the center, a large tirehouse at one end, 


and a large hardware and hous« 


vares store at the 


Since the 
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other. The post office houses courtroom, lawyers’ 
quarters, and offices. In between these larger 
structures are the smaller shops—grocers’, butch- 
ers’, real estate, liquor, gifts, and clothing. Al- 
though all were built at once, the various shops 
appear to be separate structures, even to the ex- 
tent of the barbershop design being seventeenth- 
century, with diamond-paned casements and nar- 
row weathered clapboards. (Incidentally, the 
barber’s name Fred Brush.) The post of- 
fice, with its Greek temple design, is further 
notable by having a large American eagle with 
wings outspread, on its front gable, and this eagle 
waves his wings mechanically as the clock in the 
cupola strikes the hour. 
zone of Stony 


Was 


The entire retail bwsiness 
Brook, except for a bank and a 
service station, is owned by the Stony Brook 
Community Fund, the beneficial trust. Across the 
green are the local inn and the local museum of 
art and natural history. The shopping. street 
looks out across the green to the lower part of the 
nullstream and Stony Brook Harbor. At least a 
half-mile separates this shopping center from any 
other areas zoned for business, and these 
The need for more 
facilities increases, however, as the village grows, 


and the Stony Brook Community Fund presently 


are 
small and so far unimportant. 


is planning an addition to its shopping area 


The collateral value in this creation of a center 
of good architectural design is the impetus given 
to home improvement in the village. Many houses 
lost Victorian excrescences, were painted, and had 
their grounds improved, and only one new hous« 
of many that have come into the community in 
the last fifteen vears has failed to follow Colonial 
or Early 
around, | 


Republican design 


For miles 


two of the 


many 
know of only 
“functional” 


modernistic 
houses—for which a lover of. the 
antique has a perhaps unreasonable antipathy. 

The more noteworthy structures in Stony Brook 
are : 


(1) The fire house, which is architecturally at 
tractive in large part because the necessary large 
doors are on the service road in the rear. 

(2) The Three Village Inn, which has grown 
like Topsy from a structure part of which dates 
back to the late eighteenth century to an estab- 
lishment doing a business of $300,000 annually, 
and housing a women’s exchange selling at least 
$30,000 worth of homemade articles, the profit 
from which supports the local garden club's ac- 
tivities. 


(3) The Suffolk Museum, remodeled from the 
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Suffolk Museum, Christian Avenue, Stony Brook 


former fire house, with the addition of an ancient 
village hall Here are housed natural 


history and historic collections, a library, and a 


as a Wing. 


large, very complete collection of the paintings of 
William Sidney Mount, and other artists. 
Mount \merica’s first genre painter, who 
spent his life in Stony Brook 


local 
was 


(4) The ancestral home of the Mounts, dating 
back to the early eighteenth century, and well re 
stored. It served in its time as store, ordinary, 
and post office. 

(5) The late seventeenth-century saltbox of the 
Thompson family, member, 
first and still the best his- 
tory of Long Island, which was published in 1839. 
This house is in the nearby community of South 


Setauket. 


whose outstanding 


Benjamin F., wrote the 


Stony Brook still is growing in attractiveness as 
well as in population. The many new houses are 
on good sized plots and largely on the fringes of 
the old village 
only the 


For the sightseer there are not 


attractive he mes, the 


shopping center, 





Fie. 5. Hawkins-Mount house (ca. 1710), Stony Brook. 
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the village green and the Museum, but other new 
things almost every vear. For example, there are: 
(1) A delightful open-air theatre, Dogwood 
Hollow, where under the trees and the stars are 
heard symphony orchestras, pianists such as Alec 
Templeton, singers such as Eleanor Steber and 
Lauritz Melchior, and occasional amateur plays 
and choral groups. 

(2) A Carriage Museum with 250 vehicles of 
the horsedrawn age. These range from a seven 
teenth-century gig through  eighteenth-century 
chaises to nineteenth-century brakes, dogearts, and 
broughams. For completeness, the museum in 
a 1910 automobile and the last steam loco 


motive to operate on the Long Island Railroad 


cludes 


(3) Close by the village green has been built a 
pavilion or gazebo, to house one of Peary’s whale 
boats that spent thirty-five vears in the Arctic, 
and the wonderful polychromed “Hercules” fig 
urehead, taken from the old ship of the line “Ohio” 
which was built and broken up on Long Island 

(4+) Entering the village from the west, one 
drives along the Stony Brook millpond past the 
grist mill built by Adam Smith in 1699.) This mill 


is still operable and has ancient wood machinery 
and its original French millstones. Adam 


le 


Smith 
was the son of Richard, known as the Bull Rider, 
who traditionally bought from the Indians all the 
territory that he could ride around in a day on 
the back of a bull. 

(5) Another part of this Three Village area is 
the hamlet of Setauket, named for the Indians that 
inhabited this part of Long Island, after originally 
having been called Brookhaven. 


From this origi 
ble re 


is a millpond dressed up horticulturally, and a 


nal name comes the name of our township 





Fic. 6. Post Office, Setauket. 
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Caroline Church of Brookhaven (1729), Setauket 


replica of its old mill. There is also a noteworthy 
post office, the Corinthian columns of which copy 
those of the old Supreme Court Chamber in Wash 
ington, using Indian corn Caro- 
line Church of Brookhaven in Setauket was built 
in 1729, continuously then 
and, after Bruton Parish Church in Williamsburg, 
is the oldest 


States 


as their motif. 


has been used since 


episcopal church in the United 
Caroline was restored twenty vears ago, 
is surrounded by a restful churchyard having few 
but Colonial flowers. 
Caroline was named after the queen of George I] 
when she Christ Church altar-cloths and a 
silver Communion service which is still its prized 


stones and no fences or 


gave 
possession. The British Union Jack is cut in the 
weathervane. The story is told that during the 
Revolutionary War the British officers patronized 
this Church of England edifice, but stabled their 
horses in the church of the dissenters across the 
green. The rector 1s reported to have interrupted 
his sermon one day to exclaim to the officers in 


his congregation that while he was expounding 


the Holy (rospel to them, he could see through 
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the window their “damned redcoats” stealing his 


potatoes. 

(6) Setauket’s two millponds are separated by 
a stone highway bridge and supported by a stone 
dam. A strip around the lower pond is land- 
scaped and planted, providing a drive from which 
the 


{ 


yonds can be viewed. 


I 


) The Suffolk Museum provides an interest 
ing example of what can be done in the way of 
creative community work, under the direction of 
This director, Miss Mar 
has provided an exhibit of the 


an imaginative person 
garet V. Wall, 


latural history of long Island, a program of in 


S 


struction for children, constantly changing art ex 
hibitions, including those of local artists, a country 
store, a cobbler’s shop, a restored local schoolhouse, 
a highly functional library, a sales table for books 
by local authors, and a whaling exhibit 


in this is a model of 


Included 
the hermaphrodite 
which 


brig 


“Daisy,” built locally, 
and 


went whaling for 


many vears finally sank during the First 


World War, through the swelling of its cargo of 
beans because of leakage. 

(8) The collection of Mount pai tings at the 
Suffolk Museum attracts considerable interest, be 
Mount first artist in America to 
forsake the stilted classic theme, to go out into his 
own dooryard to paint what he found there. | 
think vou should enjoy seeing a few of his pictures: 
“California News”; “Dance of the Haymakers” 
“; “Bovs Trapping Rabbits” ; 
the Country”; “Fair Exchange No 
Robbery”; “Catching the Tune” 
Last Visit’; “Just in Tune.” 
attractive 


cause was the 


“Farmer's Nooning 
**Herald’ in 
“Sportsman's 
\nd with that 
picture in your memory, I will leave 
you, 
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Put study of long enduring meteor trains by 
the author was largely made possible by several 
grants from the American Philosophical Society, 
which also has published two extensive papers 
containing the results. The first appeared in the 
Proceedings, Vol. 85, No. 2, 1942; the second in 
Vol. 91, No. 4, 1947. For brevity these will be 
designated herein as Reprint 60 and Reprint 69. 

The collection of enough data to justify a paper 
is a Matter of many years and, as the author has 
now retired, this paper may be considered as the 
last of the series. Since the study of trains must 
also, to be complete, consider other factors, it is 
logical to include data upon meteor orbits and 
especially fireball orbits, many of which were the 
bodies furnishing the trains. Hence this paper 
is divided into two parts, the first dealing specifi- 
cally with the the with orbits. 
Phe data for both sections are based upon obser- 
the American Meteor 
a much smaller extent on Euro- 


trains, second 


vations secured through 
Society, and to 
pean results. The collection of data has been 
considerably curtailed by the unsettled conditions 
following World War I1, and by needless security 
restrictions in this country, due perhaps to the 
“tying saucers.” In fact, some data cannot be 
secured, though known to refer to fireballs. 

In this paper the lower limit of visibility has 
been changed to any train visible over 10 seconds. 
This is partly due to the fact that a train visible 
say 11 seconds to the unaided eve is surely visible, 
as a rule, very much longer in binoculars, and 
also that one, which would last a full minute in 
the zenith, might be visible for only a few sec- 
onds 100 miles distant. 
skies cut down times of visibility. 


from. stations 


Hazy 
That motion 
frequently was shown in these shorter intervals 
made their wise. 


also inclusion 


However, it 
must be added that the average observer would 
not detect such motion unless it was quite large, 
so the fact that in very many was 
observed means little. Since in instructions to 
observers, issued by the A.M.S., the importance 
of train drifts was not stressed until about 1932, 
in previous years less attention was paid to it. 
The writer is under many obligations to Pro- 


cases none 
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fessor Cuno Hoffmeister of Sonneberg Observa- 
tory, Germany, who kindly took time to examine 
his great collection of meteor observations and 
send me a list of the 42 with trains which lasted 
as much as 10 seconds. He stated that in very 
many cases he had not vet worked up the drifts. 
The extremely interesting fact is that out of some 
33,000 meteors observed, only 42 left trains of 
this duration, or out of every 786, thus 
proving the relative rareness of the phenomenon. 
To emphasize this, an examination has been 
made ol routine records by A.M.S. ob- 
servers, mostly during recent vears. The follow- 
ing résumé refers to trains seen during regular 


one 


some 


periods of observing for meteors, not, ex¢ ept ina 
very few cases, to trains seen casually. The ratio 
It should be further empha- 
sized that the list of observers is very in¢ omplete, 
and many of 


tioned. 


here is one in 750. 


our best observers are not men- 
This is because, owing to international 
complications, many of our records once loaned 
out are not now available to me, and that, in 
any case, the list is quite ample to prove our 
point, namely that trains of 10 seconds and over 
are rare phenomena, unless binoculars or other 


optical aid should be emploved 


Observer I 


Vear pacte 10 
Barnes, P Pakistan 1948 49 1,254 l 
Geddes, M New Zealand = 1935 677 0 
Fairbrother, S. H New Zealand | 1935 521 0 
Khan, Mohd. A.R. India 1940 44 5,063 19 
Knowles, ] Massachusetts 1948 849 0 
McCue, G. A California 1954 1,556 0 
Olivier, C. P Virginia and 1905-15 5,442 6 
California 
Patterson, W Hlinois 1918 1,104 0 
Pearlmutter, A New York 1952 3,281 0 
Ridley, G. California 1935-38 512 0 
Scott, T. \labama 1947-48 1,906 0 
Sturtridge, R. California 1954 1,605 0 
Thibeaux, M. California 1954 802 0 
Whitney, B.S Oklahoma 1934 180 0 
Worley, C. E Pennsylvania | 1949-53 1,987 10 


Potal 27,039 36 


JUNE, 1957 
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DISCUSSION OF TRAINS 


A meteor’s path in the atmosphere is depend- 
ent upon several factors: radiant, velocity, mass, 
shape, orientation, rotation, density, and chemi- 
cal composition. Direct observation, when pos- 
sible, gives us the first two. The spectroscope 
can give, at least partially, the chemical compo- 
sition. Observation of the apparent magnitude, 
combined with what is known of the upper at- 
mosphere and other factors, gives the mass, 
though here a certain amount of theory enters in. 
As 
for the shape, orientation, and rotation, it is 
purely guesswork, except that curved or irregu- 
lar paths may indicate an irregular shape. 

As to trains, by observation we find that some 
meteors leave them, not. Yet the 
ability to leave a train must be based upon the 
factors just mentioned so far as the meteor itself 
is concerned. 


For the density, theory here predominates. 


some do 


Further, it is found that meteors 
of certain streams such as Leonids and Perseids 
are more likely to leave trains than what we call 
sporadic meteors or meteors from other principal 
streams. As sporadic meteors often have as high 
velocities, and there is as yet no certain informa- 
tion on differences in mass, then the ability to 
form trains may be limited to shape, density and 
composition. But there is a further complica- 
tion when the long enduring trains are considered. 
Take the Leonids for instance. All Leonids seen 
at about the same hour of a given night have the 
same velocities, both geocentric and heliocentric. 
But even when of the same magnitude their colors 
differ widely ; one finds white, blue, green, red, 
and yellow mentioned. Then, further, only a 
very few which endure one-sixth 
minute or more; vastly the majority do not. 
Then is color of a meteor a factor which may 
indicate such trains? 


leave trains 


To make a partial test, the 575 meteors in 
table 1 to find out what 
were the colors of meteors which left trains, and 
what were the colors of the trains left. While 
admitting that color estimates are often unreli- 
able, still nobody is going to call a red meteor 
green or 


have been examined 


say that a train which was first white 


turned yellow. In other words, if differences of 
color. are mentioned, we are far safer in conclud- 
ing they are correct than that a given color is 
correctly given. As enough such data to prove 
the point can be found in the 575 meteors men- 
tioned, it did to make a 


similar study of the 1,492 found in Reprint 60 


not seem necessary 
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and Reprint 69, though undoubtedly many other 
cases are there. 
Examination of the records show that 150 
meteors had the color of their trains noted by the 
observers. 
of 


It may well be assumed that most 
the other trains would be called white, or 
perhaps vellow in the case of Perseids. For most 
of these 150 the color of the meteor was also 
recorded. For 58 the color of the meteor and 
the train is not the same, with enough difference 
in color probably to make the difference real. 
Thirteen trains changed their color after being 
left, and 5 of the meteors themselves definitely 
changed color during their flight. Lastly for 
the objects in table 1 we find white, blue, green, 
orange, red, yellow, pink and purple recorded as 
colors of the meteors. 


These facts would seem to rule out the color 


of a meteor as being of primary importance in 
train development. It is believed that, in past 
formation 


the same, not enough 1 


discussions of train and theories on 
any attention has been 
given to these important facts, which certainly 
must be taken into consideration. As most of 
the 575 objects mentioned were fireballs, a good 
percentage flared up or actually burst at the ends 
of their paths, but these phenomena do not seem 
to have an effect upon the trains except that in 
some few cases a cloud of ‘‘smoke”’ is left around 
the explosion point, which sometimes expands 
either uniformly or in a certain direction. In all 
these cases they are counted as trains in table 1. 
Again, our records show that various parts ot 
some trains endure for very different intervals of 
time and that some trains appear over only a 
part of the total path of the meteor. Nor tre- 
quently is this latter the very lowest portion 
Lastly for the trains which appear in daylight or 
twilight, they are usually denoted as “smoke” 
or perhaps grayish in color. Darkness seems 
necessary to bring out the vivid colors; the trains 
just mentioned are probably lower in the atmos- 
phere than the average night train. 

It will be seen that for a few objects in table 1 
almost no information available to the 
author, except that they were reported as leaving 
a lasting train. Though they are of little use in 
this paper, yet their inclusion may call attention 
to reports unavailable here, so that they may be 
investigated by others. 


Was 


In some cases, results 
may yet be published by persons in whose hands 
the data are known to be. At the end of the 
table are six meteors for which enough additional 
information has been obtained to justify repub- 
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rABLE 1 


Che columns are headed as below and the following notes 
explain their contents 


No 
Hour 


Serial number, also repeated in table 2. 
Expressed from 
when known 


noon 


as zero. Local time used 


ype; N denotes a train seen at night, T one in twilight, 
1) one in daylight, i-e., with Sun above horizon. 
some cases are on the borderline 
A, @ The approximate longitude and latitude of ob- 
server(s), or of the region passed over 
end point would be chosen, if known. 
Radiant 


Evidently 


In latter case the 


Given if known. One or more ? denote in- 
creasing uncertainty 

Maximum Magn.—The highest estimated stellar mag- 
nitude in numbers or letters. M designates that it equaled 
light of full Moon, S of the Sun, Br brilliant, F a fireball, 
B that object burst, X that no magnitude was available. 
However, in most such cases we may assume F should be 
entered X denotes that 
only the train that was left For day trains, the increasing 
number of trains left by jet planes make all such cases 
questionable, no matter what care is used by observer or 
computer 


Duration 


the meteor itself was not seen, 


Given in minutes or fractions,* denoting that 


Date 


Radiant 
M 


1001 

1012 
1031 

1060 
1838 
1859 
1873 


oun 
OG4AZ 


1891 
1896 


1897 
1898 
1909 


— om ew ewe VI 
NOwnD> 


ud tub tm cmd mt emt tem (ip) Om Od emt ome 


HO DED HH EM! 
wham 


Perseid 


—Awhn 


Leonid? 


HOA ewer eer 


Perseid 


Sw 


F,B 

Sp F,B 
Orionid —4 
287.6, +64.3 


kK 


wr 


Br 
Leonid 2 


Sp. 


1929 


we oe OO 


(S) 


Leonid 
Sp 
Quad 


1930 


Shee SH DOONW HUH HD 


Lyrid? 


ZZ2Z24242242242424 PALALALLZZAZZACALAIPAAAPAAALA?ALL DAA AAT, 


2 
xo 


>M, B 


the duration was determined 
binoculars, teles« ope, et 

Motion of Train-—-S denotes spiral, Z-shaped, or serpen- 
tine; C curved; R ring-shaped in whole or part; B a ball 
of light; L cloudlike; D that direction of drift was deter- 
mined; Z that no motion was observed and fact noted; 
Y that there was probably no motion, the conclusion based 
upon indirect evidence; E train expanded; M definite 
motion observed, no direction given; P that drawings, 
diagrams or photographs were given; A that there is un- 
certainty as to whether duration of meteor or train was 
given by observer. 


using some optical aid, 
Such aid increases duration. 


References— The usual ones in current journals. A few 
books are mentioned by name. In a number of cases the 
could be found \fter 1900, increasing 
numbers of personal reports have been sent to the American 
Meteor Society, which | direct. 
observer's name, U.S.N. designates reports to the Hydro- 
graphic Office, U. S. Navy, which have been mostly pub- 
lished in its Bulletin and kindly my disposal 
A.M.S. No., followed by four gives the radiant 
number in our lists. It further designates the 
ber in table 5. 


references not 


Single reports bear the 


put at 
figures, 


orbit num- 


References 


Islamic Culture 22, No. 2, 1948 

Islamic Culture, April, 1948 

Islamic Culture 22, No, 2, 1948 

Islamic Culture, October, 1946 
1901 


Sirius 29, 12 


1874 
3, 1874; spectrum 


Reg. 12, 69 
Reg 12 


Naval Obs. ms 
Naval Obs 

58, 375, 1897 
A.F. 12, 376 


ms 
meteorites 


1898 


»ffmeis 
time 


lead 


N 
N 
Bradley 
ine Observer 4, 120 


1927 
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Miss M 
}.R 


Harwood 
Logan; A.M.S. No 
O. Tuck 

C. D. Higgs 
U.S.N 
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J. Conboy 

*. Hoffmeister 


wrwwun 


920 


L 


ma nw n> 


*. Hoffmeister 

1L.S.N 
Hoffmeister 

L.S.N. 

3. C. Darling 

I.S.N. 

». B. McLaughlin 
S.N. 

*. Hoffmeister 

*. P. Olivier 
Hoffmeister 
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Max 


magn 
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Max 
magn . References 
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1634 
1635 
1636 
1637 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1641 
1642 
1643 
1644 
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1646 
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16048 
1649 
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Hoffmeister 
W. Kirby 
H. L. Foreman 
U.S.N. 
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J. S. Thompson 
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1948 


Williams 
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Baxter 
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7. Green 

H. Smith 
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Radiant Motion 


of References 
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J. Wright 
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lication. Of course their former serial numbers 
are retained. 

The following short table is copied from Re- 
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lo compare with this we have 13 more night 
trains and find data comparable to those in (A 

namely, 94 km and 71 km, in both cases some- 
what lower. Adding these proportionally to (A 

we then vet 102 km (66 cases); to (B) 78 km (69 
For velocities of night trains we have 
This 
must be compared to the weighted mean of (D) 
and (££) which is 196 km hour, as we did not 


Cases 


17 cases, the average being 213 km hour. 


have enough new data to justify separation into 
two categories. 


The agreement is as good as 
might be expected. It should be added that 
when two or more velocities, at different levels, 
were given, the mean has been taken for this 


purpose. One abnormally 


large velocity, that 
of train 1902, has been omitted as the meteor 
was under observation for only a few seconds and 
value could have been obtained. 
A tabulation also is made for meteors in table 1 
which had their heights determined. We find 


an average beginning height of 144 km (28 cases) 
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and an end height of 61 km (30 cases). Indi- 
vidual objects differ very widely from the aver- 
age, as may be seen by examining table 5. If 
we compare them with the 119-120 values found 
in table 5, in which indeed 28—30 of these appear, 
the average beginning height is 123 km (119 
cases) and end height 45 km (120 cases). 

Table 3 gives the monthly distribution of the 
meteors in table 1. The first column gives the 
month, the second the sum of the numbers in 
Reprints 60 and 69, the third those taken from 
table 1 of this paper, the fourth the totals for all 
the 2,067 meteors, the fifth monthly percentages, 
and the sixth Omitting the 8 with un- 
known dates, of the 2,059 remaining 476 were 
observed in the first six months of the year, 1,583 
in the second. 


notes. 


This large difference can be partly 
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Leonids, all of furnished 
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The first column gives the serial number taken from 
table 1. Hb gives beginning height and He gives end 
height in kilometers, the unit everywhere employed. V 
gives the observed geocentric velocity in km/sec. In 
columns 5 and 6, H1 gives height of upper end and H2 of 
the lower end of train. Column 7 gives the direction of 
drift in azimuth, starting at South for 0° and going to West 
For bearings one must add 180 The letter c, following 
the direction of drift, means that the Earth’s rotation was 
allowed for, if appreciable. Vt is the 
drifting train in km/hour. 
pressed in degrees/minute 


velocity of the 
Va is the same velocity ex- 
When the drift was recorded 
as rapid or slow, without further data, the letters R and S 
are used in this column. When a double designation as 
N/S appears it means that the direction of motion may 
be either to the North or to the South, the data being 
ambiguous. Z denotes that the observer definitely re- 


ported no train drift. Unfortunately, for 


those which 


lasted a really long time, frequently there is nothing to 
show whether the observer meant with respect to the stars, 
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in which case there would be a westward drift due to 
rotation of the Earth, or with respect to Earth's surface, 
in which case the drift would be really zero. My 
judgment has been used in such cases. 


best 
The last column 
gives any other available data of value as to the train 
With regard to the direction of drift, in most cases the 
results of former computers have been taken, but often 
checked here. [I am myself responsible for the reduction 
of all reports to the A.M.S. and those that came from 
ships, unless the observer himself specitically recorded the 
direction of drift. Even then, when possible, they were 
checked. This is also true as to Loreta’s work \ll our 
drifts are derived by plotting ona large celestial globe and 
passing a great circle through the observed points or at 
observed angle to the meteor’s plotted path. Where this 
circle cuts the horizon as direction of drift. 
Hence a drift of 90° means towards the West point, etc. 
In the “‘Remarks,”’ A stands for N. America, E for Europe, 
I for Asia, F for Africa, 
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1961 99 66 5 270 Meteor blue-green; 3 levels 

1963 160« 4 parallel levels 
1964 45< 5 
1966 271 
1969 


Meteor red, drift nearly uniform 

Meteor white » bottom train lasted longest 

7 layers; color meteor varied, train blue- 
green 


338 


1972 
1973 
1980 Meteor green, halo yvellow-white 


Meteor blue-gree! 


1983 
1993 
1994 
1995 


Meteor white 

Meteor green, train vellow-white 

3 levels, lower 0.7 faster, meteor blue, 
train green 

1996 2 levels, lower faster; meteor blue, train 
pink-green 


1998 Probable plane train ?? 


1999 lrain height at extinction, meteor yellow 
then green 
2000 Meteor green 
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TABLE 2—Continued 
Meteor Trai 
a ‘ Remarks \re “i " 
Hb | He \ Ht H2 ee 
2002 135« 3 levels \ 
Z 
315 
2003 270 x 2° lateral expansion \ 
2005 135 1.6 3 levels, middle had largest drift \ 
2006 0 3 levels \ 
2011 90 \ 
2012 300 Upper part larger \ 
320 2 
Z \ 
2041 0 
z 
2042 55 } 270 Lower end \ 2259 
2044 82 95 75 Meteor vellow \ 3559 
2045 N/S Several levels \ 
2049 0 \ 
2053 | 187 | 140 23 Train wavy; meteor blue white \ 309 
2058 109 225 Train several levels \ 3549 
2059 31 5« x Meteor blue \ 
2065 107 86 0 Several levels \ 
2066 <3 D4 71 lrain ‘‘dispersed’’; meteor blue-green \ 
2067 70? 3 levels; meteor red orange \ 
2068 98 85 270 Several levels \ 
2069 113 82 31 Several levels \ 
2070 109 106 0 
1073 179 87 30 \ 345 
1249 147 $2 114 92 82 245 120 \ 238 
1251 (161) 59 67-4 59 140 2 Middle part \ 
. ad : 153 26 Top \ 347 
1252 19 32 
149 6 Bottom 
1447 280 \ 
1459 101 17 0 Train along whole 153 km path; smoke \ 324 
train 
meteors and fireballs. Another most important others. But with all these allowances, the se 


factor is that our A.M.S. observers worked on 


many more nights during these months than in 


rABLE 3 

January 50, 24 74 3.6 Quadrantids 
February 50. =. 20 70 3.5 
March $1 a 62 3.0 
\pril 58 | 21 79 3.8 Lyrids 
May 58; 25 83 $.0 Eta Aquarids 
June 84 24 108 Sz 
July 101. 38 139 6.7 Delta Aquarids 
\ugust 232 166 398 19.4. Perseids 
September 117 46 163 8.0 
October 192 62 254) 12.3 Draconids, Orionids 
November $11) 81 492. 23.9. Leonids, Pielids 
December 94); 43 137 6.6 Geminids 
Undated } } 8 

lotals 1,492 575 2,067 100.0 


ond half of the year is still richer than the first, 
a well-known fact for fainter meteors also 

In Reprint 69 eleven vector diagrams were 
given. The additional data in this paper are not 
sufficiently numerous to justify redrawing any 
except figures 4 and 10, the first giving the night 
trains for America, the second the night trains 
for Europe. Both are here drawn to the scale 
2.5mm per train. For figure A | former fig. 4 
we have 66 additional train drifts, so that the 
interior polygon is drawn from these 66. The 
outer polygon represents the addition of these 
66 to those already appearing in Reprint 69. 
For figure B | former fig. 10), as there are only 
25 additional train drifts, too few for a separate 
polygon, they have been added to those appear- 
ing in Reprint 69. For both figures 4 and 10, 
when different levels of the train 


same gave 
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different directions of drift, each of the two direc- 
tions was used as if from a different train. There 
were four such cases in the 66 American and two 
in the 25 European; hence the 91 drifts refer to 
only 85 different trains. It must be emphasized 
that the vector diagrams show the directions the 
drifts were going, and hence towards which the 
winds were The diagrams indicate 
that, in the train developing stratum of the atmos- 
phere, more winds for America blow to the north 
and east; for western and central Europe to the 
west with also a considerable southeast compo- 
nent. 


blowing. 


Therefore, the new data have not appre- 
cilably modified the conclusions in Reprint 69. 


FIREBALLS 


Studies have been made on the times of ap- 
pearance and orbits of these bodies, which in 
general have been defined here as any meteor as 
bright as or brighter than —3 magnitude. The 
results are based upon the two following tables, 
which are derived from our data. 

First, it seemed of interest to find the monthly 
numbers of table 4 contains 
5,016. This number comes from the following 
special sources. The A.M.S. card catalogue ot 
fireballs, based upon observations sent in from 
ships and individuals from 1920 to 1955 inclu- 
sive, the first through the Hydrographic Office, 
U.S. Navy, and the U. S. Weather Bureau, the 
second separately reported objects reported by 
A.M.S. members of others. Except for the in- 
terval 1950-1955 inclusive, the fireballs, of which 
there must be many hundred, in routine meteor 
reports for the interval 1920-1949, were not 
sought out and included. This was due to the 


such bodies, and 
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immense labor necessary to examine all the tens 
of thousands of separate routine reports and that 
some are on loan in Europe and unavailable for 
study. Next are included all objects appearing 
in Reprints 60 and 69 and table 1 of this paper, 
which left long-enduring trains and most of which 
were fireballs. Obviously, the numbers given in 
the table are not complete or definitive in any 
manner, but with such a large selection from 
given sources it is believed that the monthly 
numbers have real meaning. It should be pointed 
out further that such records did not come in 
large numbers until 1927, when definite efforts 
were made to collect them, and the 
Leonid maximum both furnished many 
and made more people meteor-conscious. 


coming 
fireballs 
Dur- 
ing 1941-1945, owing to military restrictions, few 
ship reports were received and many of our 
former observers were too occupied to make re- 
ports. Lastly during the period 1952-1955 there 
has been less publicity by the A. M.S. and records 
have fallen off. But despite these fluctuations, 
table 4 is believed to contain more data than any 
similar publication appearing to date. 

It is arranged so that the first column gives 
the vear, the the number ot 
meteors seen per month, and the last column the 
total for the 


following ones 


vear. Just below there are two 


lines which give respectively the percentage per 
month based upon the 5,016 meteors in our table, 


and a similar percentage for the 611 fireballs 
included in the Von Niessl-Hoffmeister fireball 
catalogue. It will be seen that there is practi- 
cally no overlap, as this catalogue covers objects 
only up to 1922, vet the percentages in both lists 
are remarkably similar. We, therefore, have a 
good idea of how fireballs are distributed through- 
out the vear, thanks to these two lists. 

As Olivier’s work from 1904 to early 1915 in- 
clusive is in easily 

We 
Ot these 
only 20 were seen during regular periods of obser- 
vation, so the ratio is one fireball to 258 meteors. 
Incidentally, though 14 were seen in August only 
3 were Perseids, out of 7 in November, 2 were 
Leonids, and one doubtful. 
33 fireballs were sporadic. 

Table 5 contains data on fireball heights, radi- 
ants, and orbits. 


book and 
studied, a count was made of the fireballs. 
tind 33 out of 5,158 meteors recorded. 


one observing 


Hence most of the 


The columns in order give the 
A.M.S. number in our radiant catalogues, the 
train number as found in table 1, the date (old 
astronomical), the local time, the right ascension 
and the declination of the radiant, the assumed 
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TABLE 4 

Year Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July \ug. Sept Oct Nov De Total 
1920 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 \ 
1921 1 2 2 1 6 
1922 3 1 } 1 9 
1923 1 2 1 1 1 1 3 1 2 13 
1924 2 1 1 3 2 1 1 1 1 1 14 
1925 1 2 1 1 1 iz 1 2 1 1 13 
1926 1 1 2 2 2 1 5 3 2 5 5 29 
1927 10 } 2 2 9 6 4 6 12 19 5 79 
1928 19 25 5 14 7 6 5 12 7 20 48 10 178 
1929 13 8 8 16 7 9 9 21 14 18 12 14 169 
1930 14 15 14 14 13 17 23 26 13 13 61 13 236 
1931 15 18 14 19 12 18 15 30 24 19 96 24 304 
1932 12 20 12 14 26 10 11 36 17 18 27 27 230 
1933 20 12 9 13 15 11 22 37 22 39 40 25 265 
1934 12 13 17 18 14 19 22 36 11 46 33 25 266 
1935 12 11 13 17 21 12 26 17 15 23 22 22 211 
1936 31 13 16 17 22 14 28 40 23 31 19 19 73 
1937 10 12 13 8 13 23 10 35 23 21 6 16 210 
1938 £2 15 16 5 16 17 13 24 15 17 18 13 181 
1939 13 13 10 12 16 13 14 23 15 iS 12 15 171 
1940 12 12 15 11 10 7 9 18 12 15 11 17 149 
1941 14 11 6 7 12 7 12 14 17 19 & 9 135 
1942 10 1 3 7 1 2 } 17 } 10 13 2 75 
1943 3 2 1 $ } 5 3 9 } 5 8 10 58 
1944 5 5 3 3 6 11 7 25 8 25 15 9 122 
1945 6 ) 8 8 6 1 2 21 } 9 11 7 85 
1946 8 1 6 8 3 2 2 3 8 23 13 10 &7 
1947 9 } & 8 5 6 10 17 17 8 17 10 119 
1948 10 17 7 12 15 10 14 38 19 19 16 17 194 
1949 17 13 13 14 17 14 17 21 20 36 24 18 224 
1950 11 9 15 7 3 15 13 9 8 14 13 12 149 
1951 11 10 } 9 6 17 11 14 5 5 11 3 106 
1952 28 15 15 25 16 19 19 24 25 20 18 29 253 
1953 14 7 } } & 11 27 9 10 27 10 131 
1954 9 9 11 17 7 10 11 18 12 15 20 11 150 
1955 } 5 10 7 5 5 19 17 9 19 7 7 114 
369 305 283 326 317 316 393 665 396 550 679 417 5,016 

Per cent 7.4 6.1 5.6 6.5 6.3 6.3 7.8 13.3 7.9 10.9 13.6 8.3 100.0 

Von. N-H 7.4 6.6 6.2 7.0 6.6 Sf 10.3 11.8 9.7 10.3 10.1 8.3 100.0 


accuracy of the result using capital letters, also 
the small letters, c, z, These mean in 
that the radiant was corrected for both 
curvature and zenith attraction, that it was cor- 
rected for zenith attraction, that no corrections 
were made. Column 8 gives the local sidereal 
Column 9 gives the beginning height, 10 
the end height, 11 the observed length of path, 
12 the observed velocity (geocentric), and the 
next five columns the elements of the orbit, if 
calculated. 


and n. 


order 


time. 


In order these are inclination, eccen- 
tricity, longitude of ascending node, longitude of 
perihelion, and perihelion distance in astronomi- 


cal units. Column 18 gives the semi-major axis 
if an elliptical or hyperbolic orbit was calculated. 
In nearly all cases a parabolic orbit only was 
justified. Column 19 gives an occasional note. 

Many of these orbits have been published in 
various journals; however some appear here for 
the first time, and in numerous cases a recompu- 
tation was made putting in certain corrections 
which now seem justified by experience, but 
seemed unnecessary on first computation. Seri- 
ous errors were found in orbits 2242, 2295, and 
2299 and these are to be used as here given 


instead of the originals. The justification for 
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Radiant 
Local 
Time 


7:44 
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FABLE 5 
Date Radiant 

\.M.S Tr 1900 + Local \ a H1 

an N rime ” km 

' \ M D x 
309 $3 12 18) 12:55 | 188 +36 Dz} 101 187 
2252 1441 44 4 + 6:52 116.2 +43.4 > C «¢ 116.8 71 
28S 44 8 17 7:19 169.3 $17.6) A « 75.4 166 
30 45 1 7 7358 | 227 +68 B «¢ 45.0 146 
319 45 4 19 8:04 56.8 +63.8 Bc) 148.8 86 
9335 +5 5 3 | 14:36 | 212 37 B zs 261 40 
$24 1459 45 7 1 9:05 135 +41 A z 221.2 | 101 
346 45 S 28 8:10 3.6 90/;C « 280 102 
317 1463 45 10 20) 15:15 21.6 71D « 78.2 | 127 
2318 416 x 6 7:57 208.8 29.7 B 275.0 86 
2311 47 6 27 8:56 264.0 26.6 | C « 228.2 | 108 
2339 47 & 29 8:05 96 + 6.6 ( 79 40 
2313 a | 21 13:02 80.2 3.7 c 4 75.3 140 
2310 47 12 6 | 16:33 | 144 38 \ 143 137 
31 47 12 30 7:30 99.4 +22.7 | C « 31.3 199 
314 +8 3 4 8:49 | 125.5 44.4>D 2 115 145 
315 1832 48 6 7 8:04 214 38 B c | 197.5 | 118 
KEK 48 6 28 9:10 232 Ze. B 35 260 
2322 48 7 26 9:08 | 335 13. \ z | 262 87 
321 18 10 14 6:43 | 255 11 C z | 302.5 | 179 
st¢ 19 } } 7:42 | 176 +34 D> 167 164 
342 49 4+ 11 8:00 45 11 ( 139 54 
320 49 10 26 8:42 63.7 9.3) B « 350.1 100 
332 1892 50 6 23 7:29 | 231 25 B « 204 98 
336 50 8 11 7:19 | 333 + 4 4 49.6 113 
343 50 S 8 22:51 63 38 ( 130 75 
325 50 9 } 9:12 | 257.2 38 )A 301.6 105 
326 50 9 19 | 13:52 | 206.7 82.6 ¢ 26 19 
»323 SO 10 } 5:25 181.8 22.9 sz 273 86 
2328 52 1 29 6:11 162 SO B « 41.0 174 
»32 1930 52 ae 93:30 328 18 \ z | 319.1 5118 
329 52 § 10 | 12:20 | 192 0.2 | B z | 234.0 | 1334 
334 53 31 8:15 | 232 5 ( 253 83 
331 53 9 28 6:29 311.0 18.8 B 284.9 1 
2330 1961 53 10 4 8:38 33.9 18.9 \ « 323.2 99 
33 1982' 54 10 27 8.26 56.5 +31.8/B 346.4 138 
341 55 3 8 6:48 106.3 + 2 Cc « 88.0 125 
344 55 7 «14 9:33 350 +10 D 55 93 
347 125 38 6 1 7:50 164.5 G.8 1k « 187.5 79 
348 1933 52 6 21:55 74.3 +21.4,58B 74.3 208 

publishing this table is first to collect in one 


place, for the use of other investigators, all the 
A.M.S. data so far at hand on the subjects cov- 
ered therein, and secondly to discuss certain facts 
about the orbits themselves, which bear upon the 
origins of these bodies and perhaps that of the 
Solar Svstem itself. 

In this latter connection, the most interesting 
element is the inclination, as there has been a 
tendency to connect other minor bodies with the 
asteroids, all of which have direct motion. Hence 
the 102 fireballs table and the three 
radiants determined by intersection of paths for 
which there were no duplicates, we find 94 direct 
and 11 retrograde. 


for in 2 


However, it is of particular 
interest that 41 have inclinations of 10° or less, 
as well as direct motion, but 16 others lie between 
50° and 90° inclusive. Unfortunately, owing to 
the habits of mankind, most of these orbits come 
trom fireballs observed rather early in the night. 
It is believed that, could we have a better dis- 
tribution the 24 we 
would find many more retrograde than our table 
indicates. Incidentally 4 of the 11 retrograde 
belong to the richer streams. 


throughout whole 


hours, 


The node has no 
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Continued 


+20 
+36 
+33 


+20 


H2 L V . q a 

km km kms ; ’ = . AI AT Notes 
140+4 115 23 266 

<20 7) 1 15 | 197 | 1.00 
31 546 > 31 7|1 145 266 0.76 
410 +18 159 +8 371 88 | 167 | 0.75 
22+5 56 17 80 1 30 132 0.61 
29 2 110 431 204 254 0.94 
17+7 153 12) 1 100) 232 0.85 
100 +16 232 48 30 1 335 196 0.12 
10 188 27 

57 +13 231 42 6 1 334 319 0.99 
32 259 30 2/1 275 | 347 | 0.67 
19 36 14 6 1 156 120.91 
62+19 116 31 141 1 59 158 0.42 
50+5 202 34 99/1 74 74 0.98 
96 +29 181 55 0O;\1 98 188 | 0.49 
141445 231 34/1 165 | 312 0.91 
87 +27 88 35 11) 1 257 | 297 | 0.89 
62+38 424 113 ei 1 277 | 311 | 0.93 
58 +0 248 12 304 | 282 | 0.04 
57 +20 231 41 4/1 201 0 0.96 
23+8 143 30 14 

54 324 100 22 

11 208 44 60 1 33° 182 0.07 
69 +11 50 3/1 71 189 0.91 
56 +18 304 66 28 | 1 139 | 197 0.24 
24418 250 71 441 146 219 0.30 
35+1 103 29 22/\1 162 | 208 0.15 
16 304 71 68 1 177 | 343 0.99 
22+4 218 61 41 1 191 | 257 | 0.30 
34+14 223 49 50,1 309 | 172 | 0.86 
20 +10 171 43 6} 1 149; 50 0.41 
17+4 203 +8 2)\1 50 | 267 | 0.76 
8+11 27 39 8/1 309 323) 1.00 
18+8 327 31 10 1 6 20 0.98 
66 247 65 38 | 1 11 4 0.48 
59 140 39 441 214 178 0.09 
10414 111 32 341 168 | 247 0.59 
196 +31 1109 > 200 112 

32 1 90 24 6 1 51 79 1.01 
10 211 57 10 1 286 118 0.01 


significance except to show the Earth’s position 
on the date. The longitude of perihelion, being 
the sum of two angles, needs no comment here. 
However, the perihelion distances g are remark- 
able in that few are small, while no less than 44 
are 0.90 A.U. or greater. This means that we 
meet these bodies quite close to their nearest 
distance from the Sun. It should be noted that 
q is very sensitive to the angle 7 which is that 


formed by points: true radiant-Earth-Sun, as 

gq = Rsin’ yn. The position of the true radiant 

is deduced from the observed radiant through 
V 1—R/2 

the equation — Ni_-R 2° Hence errors 


in the velocity v, assumed or observed, are seri- 
ous. As usually we are obliged to assume para- 
bolic velocity, all such orbits suffer from this. 
Out of the 126 radiants 73 lie north of and 53 
south of the celestial equator. 

As to inclinations, the author has published a 
large number of parabolic orbits for ordinary 
meteor radiants, and a count of the direct and 
retrograde inclinations was made. Out of 649 we 
find 297 direct and 352 retrograde. It is true that 


a certain percentage comes from the well-known 
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retrograde Perseid, Orionid, and Leonid streams, 
but besides that there are many others.!?* 

A few remarks may be added as to the relation 
of these results, obtained mostly by naked-eve 
methods and casually, in many cases, and often 
by untrained observers, to the new instrumental 
ones obtained by use of the radar techniques and 
the Baker-Schmidt Obviously, these 
latter methods give an accuracy far greater than 
can be obtained in discussing data such as those 
contained in this paper, but they do not and 
cannot supersede them. 


cameras. 


In the first place, stations so equipped must 
always be few, so that only in rare cases will they 
the brilliant and 
Work on the latter enlist 
the interest and help of vast numbers of ama- 
teurs, 


secure observations of most 


interesting fireballs. 
to science in 


which is a valuable asset 


general. Objects appearing over the oceans, 
which make up a large percentage of those here 
discussed, would be wholly lost. And lastly, up 
to date, such methods have merely confirmed 
some facts known for decades, such as that the 
atmosphere has winds in various superimposed 
with vertical which 
have different velocities and different directions. 
And the heights and velocities obtained 
confirm in general what has long been published. 
the the instrumental 
methods is vastly greater, and hence they serve 


lavers, some components, 


even 


However, accuracy ol 


purposes of the greatest value. They also per- 
mit studies as to the pressure and density of the 
upper atmosphere which the older work was 
inadequate to undertake. 

Returning to the question of the drifts and 
velocities in the various strata, while undoubt- 
edly some of these were known and recognized 
at least as early as 1866, it may be useful to refer 
to personal work, published by the American 
Philosophical Society, in which references were 
made. Besides Reprints 60 and 69, several times 
mentioned already, one can refer to an earlier 
paper, namely “Heights and Train Drifts of 
Leonid Meteors of 1932” in the Proceedings, Vol. 
72, No. 4, 1933, where, by using results from 
many stations, absolute and not projected veloci- 
ties were obtained and vertical components 
proved to exist. 

Two important papers by L. Kresak, “On the 
Heights of Long-Enduring Noctilucent Meteor 


' Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 22 (1), 1911. 
2 Publ. Leander McCormick Observatory 2 (4), 1914 
Publ. Leander McCormick Observatory 2 (7), 1921. 


METEOR TRAINS 


Trains’? and ‘On the Connection between Long- 
Enduring Meteor Trains and Changes of Solar 
Activity,’’® are based wholly upon data and re- 
sults in Reprint 60. Use of the contents of both 
Reprint 60 and 69 has been made in numerous 
other researches, both in America and Europe. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper, with the two preceding ones, pre- 
sents data on meteor trains and fireballs in larger 
amount than, it is believed, has previously ap- 
peared in any publication. The factors which 
must be present for train development are dis- 
cussed and it is shown that the development of 
a long enduring train is a comparatively rare 
phenomenon. Mean heights for both trains and 
fireballs are given, along with velocities of train 
drifts. Vector diagrams for drifts of night trains 
over America and Europe are redrawn, generally 
confirming those in Reprint 69. 

The monthly frequency of fireballs and their 
ratio to other meteors are derived.® It is shown 
that while many have such orbital inclinations 
that origin in the asteroid zone was _ possible, 
others could not have originated there. 


Results, 
previously and currently obtained by the older 
naked-eve methods, are confirmed quite closely 


by the newer photographic and radio methods, 
despite the much greater absolute accuracy of 
the latter. It is further shown that it would be 
most unfortunate for our future knowledge as to 
trains and fireballs were use of the older methods 
to be discouraged or discontinued. 

Besides the generous grants from the American 
Philosophical Society, already acknowledged, full 
credit for the results in this paper must be given 
to the hundreds of individuals whose observa- 
vations and, in some cases, personal work made its 
preparation possible. Especial acknowledgment 
is also due to the Hydrographic Office, United 
States Navy, for the observations from ships. 
In the final working up of the data Mr. Michael 
Morrow acted as assistant for part of the time, 
and my wife, Mrs. Margaret F. Olivier, has 
greatly aided in the preparation of the manu- 
script itself. To all the above, named and un- 
named, my most sincere thanks and appreciation 
are extended. 


* Bull. Astron. Inst. Czechoslovakia 1 (4), 1947. 

5 Bull. Astron. Inst. Czechoslovakia 1 (6), 1948. 

® Tables dealing with rates of meteors of every magni- 
tude were given in my paper appearing in Proc 
Philos. Soc. 94 (4), 1950 
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Excavations at Chupicuaro, Guanajuato, Mexico, by MurtEL No& Porter. Vol. 46, 
pt. 5, 123 pp., 40 figs., 1956. $1.75 
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Cumulative Record of Exhibition Catalogues. The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, 1807-1870, compiled and edited by ANNA WELLS RUTLEDGE. Vol. 38, 450 
pp., 1955. $6.00. 


Historic Germantown. From the Founding to the Early Part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. A Survey of the German Township, by Harry M. and MarGaret B. TINK- 
com, GRANT M. Smon. Vol. 39, 154 pp., 241 figs., 5 maps, 1955. $5.00. 


The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity, by WiLL1AM L. WESTERMANN. Vol. 
40, 180 pp., 1955. $3.00. 


Edmund Burke, New York Agent, with his Letters to the New York Assembly and In- 
timate Correspondence with Charles O’Hara, 1761-1776, by Ross J. S. HorrMan. 
Vol. 41, 632 pp., 3 figs., 1956. $6.50. 


An Historian’s World. Selections from the Correspondence of John Franklin Jameson, 
edited by ELIZABETH DONNAN and LEo F. Stock. Vol. 42, 382 pp., 1 fig., 1956. 
$6.00. 


Franklin and Newton, by I. BERNARD COHEN. Vol. 43, 657 pp., 24 figs., 1956. $6.00. 


A History of Luminescence from the Earliest Times until 1900, by E. Newron Harvey. 
Vol. 44, 692 pp., 50 figs., 1957. $6.00. 


Population Redistribution and Economic Growth, United States, 1870-1950, by EVERETT 
S. LEE, ANN RATNER MILLER, CAROL P. BRAINERD, RICHARD A. ESTERLIN. Pre- 


pared under the direction of Simon KuzNets and Dorotuy SWAINE THOMAS. Vol. 
45, 759 pp., 1957. $5.00. 





